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BOSTON, DECEMBER 14, 1922 


The Fosdick Case 


TRICT LOGIC of the Presbyterian variety will, 

in our opinion, remove Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick from the pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church in New York. His talents will not save 
him. He has attracted to that place the largest 
congregations in the city, and has attempted to 
interpret to the intelligent generation of young 
men and women the meaning of Christianity in 
the twentieth century. His magnificent speaking 
gifts and his generous temper have hastened the 
issue. Some persons, reading the papers, think he 
will be tried for heresy. That will not occur. 

Dr. Fosdick has been charged by Dr. Clarence 
E. Macartney of Philadelphia with preaching doc- 
trines at variance with the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church. The overture has been duly 
passed .by the Presbytery of Philadelphia and will 
come before the General Assembly for action next 
spring. Dr. Fosdick is not subject to Presbyterian 
jurisdiction. The only way to dislodge him, as it 
has been pointed out, is to bring pressure upon 
the Presbytery of New York to force the session 
of the First Church to dismiss him and replace him 
with a preacher acceptable to the General Assembly 
and the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

The conservative forces, with their literal and 
unyielding hardness, have, in our judgment, the 
orthodox argument powerfully on their side. We 
think the result will be another disastrous blow 
for the Presbyterian Church, as in the Briggs case 
of nearly a generation ago, and before that in many 
others,—notably, the Cumberland split, the convic- 
tion of Albert Barnes, and the cleft on account of 
revivals. These and many minor conflicts have 
wounded and weakened the denomination, and 
those among the constituency who know their his- 
tory are sore bestead. 

But they will always have these visitations, be- 
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cause they are not honest with themselves. They 
say they believe one thing and they really believe 
another. Even Dr. Fosdick himself distresses some 
of his liberal friends and colleagues by what at its 
worst seems evasion and at its best is a curious lack 
of mental acumen when he is dealing with religious 
questions. Dr. Fosdick has a mind of perspicuity 
and modernity ; and it is simply inconceivable that 
he can react like any other scholarly person to 
the facts and forces of secular life, and: write ex- 
traordinary liberal articles for even the most pro- 
gressive magazines, on war, industry, education, 
and history, and yet with the next breath speak 
of religious matters in the unctuous and outworn 
words of decaying orthodoxy. 

We have before us the correspondence between 
Dr. Fosdick and Dr. Macartney. If our sympathy 
goes over completely to Dr. Fosdick for his spirit, 
our intelligence goes over quite as completely to 
Dr. Macartney for his impregnable defense of the 
orthodox Presbyterian faith. Saks 

Dr. Fosdick is not a genuine liberal, because 
his ultimate word is not a decisive opinion in doc- 
trine, but a plea for tolerance. He is a tolerant. 
That is a pleasant word, and in most cases it means 
that “you may believe anything you please, and do 
anything you please, and you will never get so 
much as a peep of protest from me”! We have no 
place for tolerants, as usually understood. There 
are some of our own kindred who have seen the 
Unitarian Church languish because of that attitude 
in their hearts and minds. It is so absurd and 
deadly, it seems strange we have not utterly cast 
it off. A man is a sinner and a social enemy who 
tolerates mental, moral, or physical error. His 
business is to correct it. He is not to resort to 
tyranny or intimidation in the task; but in love 
he is bound to instruct, exhort, admonish, and even 
in cases call in the police, when the public welfare 
is in jeopardy. Think of any prophet who has 
been a tolerant! 


Of course, no one should be intolerant. The al- 
ternative of tolerance is not intolerance. The alter- 
native of tolerance is truth! That is exactly where 
Dr. Fosdick is lame and unworthy of himself. “I 
think,” he writes to Dr. Macartney, “that you have 


largely neglected the real purpose of my sermon. — 


It was a plea for tolerance. ... I took pains to say 
that even when people are as far apart as these two 
positions [conservative and liberal] represent, we 
must still strive to keep them within the fellowship 
of Christ.””. Dr, Macartney had asked him for his 
specific beliefs on certain dogmas, and not for his 
temper of tolerance. 

Dr. Fosdick’s first reply is as follows: “With 
regard to the virgin birth, for example, I have not 
the slightest desire to be dogmatic upon a histori- 
cal question. What I am confident of is that what- 
ever may be the ultimate decision with reference 
to the historicity of the virgin birth, I believe in 
the deity .of our Lord. ... You may be sure that 


if I should ever come to doubt our Lord’s deity, — 
... I should at once leave the evangelical pul- 
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pit.” Dr. Macartney replies on this point: “The 
virgin birth, as I conceive it, is not a question of 
theories of interpretation, but of fact. Was Jesus, 
or was He not, born of the Virgin Mary? To this 
question the Presbyterian Church in its Confes- 

_ sion makes definite and plain response: He was 

born of the Virgin Mary. ... Your statement is 
of a nature to encourage men to think belief or 
disbelief as to this New Testament doctrine is of 
no consequence. ... I am ready to have preach in 
my pulpit any man‘ who preaches the Christ of the 
New Testament, but if I believe him to preach any 
‘other Christ I feel it my duty to cry out against 
him.” : 
_ Dr. Macartney quotes Dr. Fosdick as saying that 
Saint John and Saint Paul “do not even distantly 
allude to the virgin birth.” He disputes the accu- 
racy of the statement, and calls it “an open affront 
for a preacher to proclaim such things in a Pres- 
byterian pulpit.” Our own comment is that if Dr. 
Fosdick really accepts the deity of Christ, which 
means in theology that God and Christ are abso- 
lutely, indistinguishably, eternally the same, he 
has taken a position more conservative and inex- 
plicable, and quite as unattested by historicity, as 
the doctrine of the virgin birth. 


When we pass on to his answer on the Bible, it 
seems quite disingenuous. “Has the Bible special 
authority for you?” Dr. Macartney asked. Dr. 
Fosdick’s answer: “The Bible to me is the book of 
God, the record of the unfolding of his whole pur- 
pose, character, and spirit to the children of men, 
and the regulative ideas of it are the norms of my 
thinking and my life.” He also says, “The Bible 
exercises over my thinking, and, by God’s grace, 
somewhat over my life, a paramount authority.” 
Again, “The authority of the Bible is not like the 
authority of a dictionary, to which I turn to find 
any question inerrantly answered. ... The author- 
ity of the Bible is more like the authority of my 
mother,—an authority far more deep, more spirit- 
ual, more dominant, and controlling than any dic- 
tionary ever has or ever will.” (Who ever heard 
of an infallible dictionary?) 

Of course that does not satisfy Dr. Macartney, 
and to us it sounds like a Y. M. C. A. secretary of 

_ the early eighteen-nineties. It is no answer at all 
to any inquiring college man or woman in the 
world. Why did Dr. Fosdick sidestep? Why did 
‘he not say what he knows—that the Bible is not 
infallible; that he does not accept the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration; that it is a sacred. book, 
withal, because it is of inspired men of many minds 
and grades of character who dwelled in commun- 
ion with God. 
the Bible teach a high and pure religion and mo- 
rality. Others are evidently written on a much 
lower plane. We must discriminate. The story of 
the murder of Sisera is not as sacred as the words 
of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount. The God 
who slew Israel’s enemies is not God at all, but a 
monstrous imagining of a warrior writer in a dark 
age who got into the sacred canon because of the 

_ prevailing beliefs.” ; 
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If Dr. Fosdick had said what we have just said, 
he would have lost many of his followers. But 
what about truth? What about his own intellec- 
tual integrity, which after all does impinge upon 
his moral integrity? 

When he gives his view on the atonement, the 
same lack is patent. “I can think of nothing more 
real than salvation through the vicarious life and 
death of Jesus. ... Jesus Christ to me is. in him- 
self the Divine Love taking on himself the sins of 
the world that he might save us. ... I do not be- 


‘lieve a governmental theory of substitutionary pun- 
‘ishment which was outlawed from every decent 


penal system on earth long ago.” Dr. Macartney’s 
rejoinder: “The substitutionary atonement has not 
been ruled out of the jurisprudence of the Creator 
and Redeemer of mankind; it has not been ruled 
out of the Old Testament or the New Testament, 
for in both Christ is presented as the One who 
literally took my place as a sinner, who bore my 
curse, whose death was the propitiation for my 
sins, whose righteousness covers me so that in the 
presence of God I stand justified. ... As you reject 
that, you reject the one grand truth of the Chris- 
tian religion.” 

The defect in Dr. Fosdick’s statement is again 
its vagueness. And yet to the elect it is plain 
enough. If Jesus is, as he says, the Divine Love 
vicariously taking on himself the sins of the world, 
Dr. Fosdick does believe in the substitutionary 
theory after all. He and Dr. Macartney are one 
without knowing it. For what does vicarious mean 
but that some one else takes your place, substi- 
tutes for you, suffers for you, and brings you the 
reward of that substitution and suffering? It is 
the most immoral of all the beliefs in Calvinism. 
We believe it has done more to deaden personal 
effort, that is, it has done more than any other 
doctrine to make one depend for his salvation upon 
an assent to a belief rather than upon his own 
efforts in righteousness, love, and truth. It has 
made God brutally unjust. 


The true meaning of the atonement is exemplary. 
Jesus is a magnificent example, and as we emulate 
him we become like him, and ourselves become in 
turn examples to others, and thus are ourselves 
living an atoning life. The doctrine thus conceived 
is. beautiful beyond measure. Otherwise it is in- 
credible. It is no longer believed by any teacher 
of good liberal reputation. 

And yet for all his orthodoxy Dr. Fosdick may 
be dismissed by the overwhelming opinion of the 
Presbyterian Church because he fails to be explicit 
when it is essential that he be explicit, and because 
he has displayed consistently the liberal temper 
and yet is unwilling to declare that theological 
opinions are of vital importance. Doctrines are 
cardinal in importance. Men become what they 
think. That is exactly why the position of Dr. 
Macartney is intellectually stronger than that of 
Dr. Fosdick. The liberal spirit is not enough. It 
must be rightly informed by liberal doctrine. Doc- 
trine and spirit together are essential to the saving 
work and the true progress of religion. 
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Russia Coming Back as a World Factor 


The delegation from Russia, Ukraine, 
and Georgia at the conference at Lau- 
sanne is the most striking group on the 
international landscape. Its designation 
is emblematic of the great internal change 
that is once more building up a “Great 
Russia” out of the various elements that 
flew asunder after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. Even the name of: one of the great 
divisions of the former Russian Empire 
has been eliminated from this designa- 
tion. There is no spokesman from 
the Far Eastern Republic, because 
a few weeks ago the assembly at 
Chita voted to discontinue its 
separate existence and to merge 
its destinies with those of Russia, 
as functioning from Moscow. The 
representative of the Ukraine, or 
Southern Russia, was the advance 
guard of reunited Russia at Lau- 
sanne before the arrival there last 
week of Georgi Tchitcherin, the 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
the Moscow government. The dele- 
gate from the Ukraine, Christian 
Rakovsky, spoke the will and the 
thought of Tchitcherin. Thus the 
Russia from the Baltic Sea to 
Sakhalien, and the Russia from 
Tula to the Black Sea, once dis- 
rupted into apparently irreconcil- 
able parts, presented a united 
front in defending a common in- 
terest. The alignment of disrupted 
Russia on a common diplomatic 
front is significant of the great 
change that is going on in the east- 
ern half of Europe. Russia is com- 
ing back with powerful impetus. 
The calculations of Western dip- 
lomats that they could ignore Rus- 
sia as a factor in the affairs of 
the world is perceptibly being dis- 
proved by the progress of events. 

The leader in the movement to 
reconstruct “Great Russia’ out of 
its fragments—enormous though 
they be in population and resources 
—is Georgi Tchitcherin, a diplomat 
of the old school, brought up in the Tsar- 
istic Foreign Office and employing against 
Huropean diplomacy the weapons which 
he acquired from it. Of one weapon in 
the arsenal of diplomacy Tchitcherin re- 
fuses to avail himself. He has discarded 
the expedients of ambiguity and secrecy. 
It is worthy of note that the Russian 
delegation, under Tehitcherin, gave the 
warmest indorsement to Ambassador 
Child’s declarations against secrecy and 
private bargains in the negotiations. 
What he has had to say he has said 
frankly and without circumlocution. And 
some of the things he has said are worth 
listening to and remembering. For it is 
a certainty that some of Tchitcherin’s 
declarations before the Areopagus. of Eu- 
rope are destined to arise and smite Hu- 
rope in the face at a no distant day. 

Whatever criticism the Russian Gov- 
ernment may be reasonably subject to at 
home, in its international aspect, through 
Tchitcherin, it has enunciated some 
things that recall some of Woodrow Wil- 


son’s Fourteen Points. The world is be- 
ginning to suspect that even at home the 
Bolshevik Government has not been so 
indefensibly open to attack as a large 
mass of undoubtedly tainted information 
from the interior of Russia would imply. 
For instance, it has been found necessary 
on all hands to scale down the aggregate 
of persecution, repression, and brutality 
which the daily press has been settling 
before its readers for the past five years. 


HE HOLDS HIS OWN AGAINST THE WORLD 


Tchitcherin, Soviet Foreign Minister, has a mar- 
velous record of diplomatic achievement for his 
Government, which has to overcome incalculable 

hostility from most of the nations 


Even accepting at their face value such 
situations as the prosecution of the Met- 
ropolitan of Moscow for his refusal to 
give his support to the Lenine régime, 
there is much in the attitude assumed by 
Georgi Tchitcherin on international ques- 
tions that is distinctly constructive and 
decidedly conducive to a better world. 
For instance, it was Tchitcherin who 
said, in referring to the pledges given to 
Tsaristic Russia by the Allied powers at 
the beginning of the war concerning Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles: “Bol- 
shevik Russia could not accept those 
pledges after the war, because the hand- 
ing over of Constantinople and the Dar- 
danelles to Russia would have subjected 
millions of Turks to slavery.” It was 
Tchitcherin who, in the pending negotia- 
tions at Lausanne, has taken a firm stand 
for the treatment of the Turks as a peo- 
ple who must not be exploited by seekers 
after petroleum and other concessions. 
It was Tchitcherin who took the part of 
a people bordering upon Turkey and de- 


pending upon the Dardanelles for their 
export and import trade, who were about 
to be excluded from the negotiation to 
determine the future of the Straits, be- 
cause they happened to belong to the de- 
feated part of Europe, the Bulgarian peo- 
ple. Finally, it was Tchitcherin who re- 
minded Europe that her diplomats would 
be committing a crime against the future 
if they excluded from those negotiations - 
in their entirety the Russian people and 
limited them to the single detail 
concerning the Straits. Europe re- 
jected Tchitcherin’s plea—and his 
warning. The time is not remote 
in the future when Europe will 
have good reason to remember 
both. 

It must be remembered that Rus- 
sia is more vitally concerned in 
the Near Hast than any of the 
Western powers who have under- 
taken to solve the problems of the 
Near East without her participa- 
tion. On both the side of Asia 
Minor and that of Southeastern 
Europe, Russia is a part of the 
Near East. The reason for Hu- 
rope’s refusal to admit Russia to 
a participation in the negotiations 
that concerned her intimately was 
the fear, amounting to a convic- 
tion, that Tchitcherin would raise 
embarrassing questions concerning 
the rights of self-determination of 
small nations, trodden under foot 
by the treaty-framers of the world; 
that he might, and would, incon- 
veniently recall pledges which Eu- 
rope has violated in that part of 
the world. Europe knew its Tchi- 
teherin. Therefore, with a stroke 
of the pen, she deprived Russia of 
her right to share in the solution 
of questions looming large upon 
her own borders. In adopting this 
convenient course, Allied diplomacy 
put into effect the old Russian say- 
ing, “Let evil sleep under a stone.” 

But Russia is not apt to forget 
the discrimination to which she has been 
subjected in a gathering of nations pre- 
sumably as equals, in the discussion of 
issues that concern her more vitally than 
any of the powers that have discrimi- 
nated against her. The possibilities of 
Russia even at the present moment are 
Suggested by the fact that she possesses 
the most powerful army in Europe, not 
excluding even the French Army, with all 
its black auxiliaries; that she still, as be- 
fore the World War, possesses resources 
within her own borders that exceed the 
independent resources of any other Euro- 
pean country; that she is slowly but 
surely recovering her economic health 
and her productive powers. 

Russia is not apt to forget that in her 
hour of weakness Europe has persistently 
treated her as an outlaw. She will re- 
member that fact against her day of 
strength—which is surely coming. s. 7. 
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My Favorite Avocation 
‘nd Winners of the “Register” Prizes 


Ministers do have avocations, and exceedingly interesting ones. We draw this inference from the suggestive and unique 
articles written in “My Favorite Avocation Contest,” conducted by Tan Recister, in which prizes of 85 were offered. We 
wish it were possible to give every one of them prizes, for all the themes and discussions were of excellent character. The sub- 
jects discussed ranged from bee-keeping, through farming, sailing, automobiling, hiking, and bird-study, to playing the fife. 
We venture to say that these avocations if extended and published in book form would make a best seller, for they disclose an 


aspect of that popular community man, the minister, hitherto unsuspected. 
pastor and preacher and at the same time an expert keeper of bees, a yachtsman, a nature student, or a mechanic. 


three leaders from among such material was difficult. 
I 
A Minister’s “Morgue” 
REV. JOSIAH COLEMAN KENT 


I presume that all ministers ride their hobbies. I 
have been riding mine for many years. It is a simple 
hobby, but one that leads me into a pretty wide knowl- 
edge of men and events. It is nothing more nor less 
than clipping interesting items from the newspapers. 
What valuable stuff appears in the daily papers that 
never finds its way into books! I have been saving that 
stuff for many years, so that now I have what seems to 
me a valuable clipping bureau. 

I suppose that all public men save newspaper clippings, 

but can they find what they want when they want it? 
I can. And that is what makes my collection valuable. 
I have many thousands of clippings, all classified, and 
stowed away in alphabetical order, and I can find what I 
am looking for in two minutes. My system is very simple, 
and was worked out through sheer necessity. Perhaps 
it was an inspiration. } 
- I am fortunate in having a finished chamber in my 
attic, one side of which affords a large wall-space. Along 
this wall-space I have had shelves erected from floor to 
ceiling. Those shelves contain thousands of envelopes, 
eleven and one-half by five inches in size. Hach envelope 
contains from one to twenty-five clippings. ; 

My classification is as follows: “Art and Artists’; 
‘Drama and Music’; “Dramatic and Musical Reviews’; 
“Literary Matter’; “Schools and Colleges” ; “Geography” ; 
“History”; “Poets, Poetry and Songs”; “Ministers and 
Churches”; “Homiletical”; “Biography—Men”; ‘“Biog- 
raphy—Women”; and ‘Encyclopedia—(Miscellaneous 
Subjects).”’ b , > 

People who see my collection invariably ask, | What 
are you going to do with it?” What happens to it after 
I have “shuffled off this mortal coil,” doesn’t concern 
me in the least. I am doing it because I like to do it, 
and because I find it profitable. It keeps me informed 
as to what is going on in the various departments of life, 

_ and it makes me more or less familiar with the people who 
are doing things in the world. I use it myself constantly ; 
and before I came to Nantucket it was used by many 
other people. Persons who could not find in the public 
library what they wanted, invariably came to me; and 

in nine cases out of ten I was able to supply their wants. 

We all read interesting things in the papers and destroy 
the papers. Later, when we want to use those items 
they are not to be found. How often we hear people say: 
““T temember to have read such and such a thing in the 
paper. I wish I had saved it.’ I do save such things, 
and they are always at hand when I want to use them. 
As I said before, I find it very profitable to ride my simple 
hobby. | 

‘Nantucket, Mass. 


They disclose the fact that a man can be w good 
To select 


They are offered below. We shall print others as space allows. 


II 
Preaching, His Avocation 
ELMO A. ROBINSON 


My favorite avocation is preaching. 

Such a statement needs no explanation to my brother 
ministers. During six days of the week I am busy earn- 
ing my wages. I have to carry on the church corre- 
spondence, keep the church records in order, remind the 
various committees to meet, repair my automobile, tele- 
phone trivial messages, organize a forum, make friends 
with students, read the newspaper and other unpleasant 
literature, call on as many people as possible, and thus 
make myself an efficient office boy, messenger boy, and 
caddy. Such tasks are my vocation, my professional 
duty. At times they are all very pleasant. At other 
times they are a bore. 

I work sufficiently hard during the week to feel entitled 
on Sunday to a little recreation. Therefore I turn to my 
avocation. Few people take this avocation of mine 
seriously. There are some people who contribute to the 
support of our church. Many people join it. Many 
more praise it. But comparatively few attend it—still 
less attend it regularly. They thus recognize that I am 
paid, not to preach, but to perform other tasks. 

Preaching therefore gives me a chance to relax. The 
inhibitions in my mind chase themselves away. I find 
it easy to talk about matters in the pulpit that would 
embarrass me in private conversation. At times I speak 
with a courage that is in surprising contrast to my usual 
timidity. Here I can confess my repressed desires for - 
truth, brotherhood, and justice with a freedom not or- 
dinarily permitted by the laws of the United States and 
the resolutions of certain denominational conventions. 

Preaching is a healthful avocation. In my earlier 
pastorates, when I took my preaching too seriously, the 
delivery of a good sermon would often make me ill for 
several days. Now that preaching is regarded as an avoca- 
tion I find that I feel just as physically vigorous on Monday 
morning as if I had spent Sunday driving an auto or 
picnicking in the Redwoods. 

I would say more about this avocation, but Satan (the 
Editor) has hindered me. I can only advise laymen to 
try it. 

Pato Auto, Cauir. 


III 
Mends Clocks, Pans, and Chairs 
GEORGE KENT 


I think that of all the avocations that can afford delight- 
some change to a minister and at the same time give 
him access to the homes and hearts of his people, that 
of the tinker, which is mine, ranks first and best. 

To turn from racking your brain over some knotty 
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bit of theology or metaphysics to a little job of soldering 
—how it relaxes the strain and yet sends you back with 
refreshed and quickened wit to your work! - 

Tinkering, in fact, whether at tin pans or “‘tin lizzies,” 
at house-furnishings or houses themselves, is a great 
sharpener of wits. It takes so much contriving—and 
what good fun it is! You are never dependent on weather 
or on some one else to play it with. For there’s always 
something to be mended or made over. 

And for the sermon-maker I don’t know any better 
training in the knack of a compact, constructive sermon, 
one that does its work and quits, than to be devoting 
one’s self betweenwhiles to the practical ends of-a natural- 
born tinker, who, as good old Ecclesiasticus says of the 
smith, “setteth his heart upon perfecting his works.” 

Then, what home is there in one’s parish that doesn’t 
have a clock or a sewing-machine or a cook-stove to 
make behave itself properly, or a child’s toy that needs 
repairs or some marvelous improvement in its capacity 
for giving joy? 

I’ve never found a minister who could tell me a more 
insidious and yet agreeable way of worming one’s self 
into the affections of one’s people and their children 
than by such happy artfulness as this. It gives you 
something to do as you get too old for farming or tramp- 
ing or camping, and what memories it stores away to bless 
you with! Nearly forty years ago I spent a Christmas 
in a little village up in Maine. I stayed with a young 
couple whose daughter was away at school. Shut in by 
snow and cold, I tinkered at things to my heart’s content; 
and only a couple of years back I had a letter from that 
now middle-aged daughter asking me if I wouldn’t write 
to her dear old mother, who had but a little while to live, 
and would love to hear from the little minister she re- 
membered so happily, who fixed her clock and everything 
about the house for her. How it all came back to me! 
And until she died I had the joy of writing to her! 


HARVARD, MASS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
All Liberals Not Unitarians 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Unitarians are the most uncompromising among the liberals, 
and Unitarians have zealously scattered the seeds of liberalism 
and incidentally reaped the persecution involved. But after 
all, Christian liberalism is a much wider and more inclusive 
thing than Unitarianism. And right there, it seems to me, we 
have suggested the difference between Unitarianism and lib- 
eralism. It is a difference in psychology and temperament. 
One cannot be a Unitarian without also being a liberal. But 
nine out of ten liberals are by no means bold enough in their 
thinking, sufficiently ‘“tough-minded,” to use the phrase of Pro- 
fessor James, to be Unitarians. 

Liberalism is undoubtedly honeyecombing orthodoxy. It is 
modernism becoming articulate. But it is yet a vague, drift- 
ing, compromising tendency. The present movement of the 
reactionaries of the Protestant churches which we know as 
Fundamentalism, with its insistence upon Biblical standards, 
will probably make this liberalism more outspoken, even 
though the first effect seems to be toward driving the liberals 
into cowed silence. 

When this liberalism or modernism becomes definite enough 
to assume something like an entity, there is no question but 
that we shall find fellowship with it, whether or not we are 
merged with it. Then we shall receive the honor properly 
belonging to spiritual pioneers. This yeast of liberalism is 
now kneaded into the religious dough. Let it work: Mean- 
while let us work at our old job of showing the world the 
fruits of spiritual freedom, of exemplifying that unity in and 
through diversity of which President Eliot spoke in his anni- 
versary address. 

“Unitarianism” means something. “The Liberal Christian 
Chureh” would mean nothing much until we endowed it with 
a new spiritual heritage; that is, it would mean nothing posi- 
tive, but it would mean negatively that we made the gesture 
of renunciation toward the finest tradition in religious history. 
It could only involve a deal of useless explaining, and the net 
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result would be to scare some of the rabbit-souled semi-converts. 


‘tarianism into fellowship, but will do so with honor. 
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like the Anglican mentioned in the letter of Messrs. Snow and 
Williams by discovering to them that their liberalism meant 
about the same thing as Unitarianism. 

“The shock troops of modernism” properly describes Unita- 
rianism, to my mind. Like the famous Legion of France our 
numbers come from everywhere and our heroes lie on countless 
battlefields. Should we not have an esprit de corps in our 
organization? Would it do us any good to renounce shame- 
facedly the deeds of our heroic spiritual predecessors? 

Unitarianism logically ended the age-long controversy waged 
about the person of Christ with the acceptance of a purely 
human conception of Jesus. Unitarianism means that. Well, 
let it mean that. 
folds emerge enough from their cloudy mysticism to see that 
human figure must replace the crucified God, the Christ of 
theology, will they escape from the limitations of an irrational 
supernaturalism. 

Although we are connected with Christianity, spiritually we 
find ourselves in harmony with a liberalism which has its 
roots in India, Japan, and everywhere that spiritual freedom 
has triumphed over forms and creeds and superstitions. So 
why preface this coveted new name with the adjective “Chris- 
tian”? The liberalism we respond to is wider than Chris- 
tianity. 

Our day of recognition is surely coming. Our mountain is 
really coming to us. It cannot be long now until there is a 
working association of churches dominated by liberalism. Any 


Not until Christian liberals in all or any. 


such reorganization of Protestantism will not only accept Uni- ~ 


For my 

part, I am a little skeptical of any evangelism designed to 

build up Unitarianism which would give the desired -convert 

a dose of soothing-syrup before proffering the tonic. 
“Unitarianism” is a good name. It belongs to a fighting 

clan. In its name we have made history. It would: do us 

little credit to now disown it. FRANK Fay Eppy. 
EUGENE, ORE. 


Wait for Others to Say It 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


There may or may not be good and sufficient reason for aban- 
doning the traditional name of our denomination, but if we 
do so, I venture to express the hope that we shall not 
substitute for it a name which is both vague and self- 
laudatory. 

The word “Liberal” is in my opinion objectionable when 
spelt with a capital because it is essentially an adjective ex- 
pressing an opinion rather than an indisputable fact. Let us 
not assume it as a title, but wait until others apply it to us as 
a term of approbation. Wa. Hower Reep. 

Turrs CoLmiecn, Mass. 


It Would Be Futile 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It is assumed by those who wish to discard the word “Uni- 
tarian” for some other name, that multitudes of liberal people 
would flock to the church with the new name. Would they? 
Is it not possible that we have greatly overestimated the num- 
ber of really liberal people in orthodox churches and outside 
of all churches? : 

What success have other churches had in discarding a 
name? Friends and New Jerusalem Church members are still 
ealled Quakers and Swedenborgians, respectively, by the ma- 
jority of people. 

The ridiculous name “Methodist” does not hinder the growth 
of that grand church, which, were it not for its hierarchy, 
would be the most liberal of the orthodox churches. Instead of 
trying to discard the name, they have made it honored the 
world over. ‘ 

The name “Unitarian” means what we actually put into it. 
To-day it means, among other things, that a member of a 
Unitarian church may consistently believe the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Trinity if he thinks the evidence warrants such a 
belief. We are not obliged to believe what our opponents tell 
us we must, or ought, simply because of the dictionary defini- 
tion of a name they gave us a century ago. Change of name 
would not change us or the world’s idea of what we believe 
a ad but would tend to make us the laughing-stock 
of all. 

During the past three years we haye had a glorious revival 
in the Unitarian churches. Let us have more of the same or 
of a better sort, and not waste our energies over an utterly 
futile change of name. 2 Louis W. Rices. 

YARMOUTH, Mn. 
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Four Corner-stones of Civilization 
An Address delivered on Laymen’s Sunday 


JAMES P. MUNROE 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


IPLING, justly or unjustly, is not popular in America to-day. 

It is probable, too, that much of what he wrote will not with- 

stand the test of time. Yet none but a genius could have 

drawn from the gorgeous pageant of the Queen’s Jubilee the perfect 

lesson which he teaches in the five stanzas of the “‘Recessional.” 

Moreover, that lesson, full of meaning as it was twenty-five years ago, 
is infinitely more significant to-day. 

The kings have at last, literally as well as figuratively, departed. 
More millions than ever before are praying that the captains, too, 
may go. At Washington, not long ago, a first great step toward 
their ultimate extinction was taken, and upon the initiative of the 
United States. Is there reason to believe, however, that, in greater 
proportion than before 1914, men and women are really listening, 
with lowly and with contrite hearts, to the voice of the Lord God? 
If not, the war was indeed fought, as so many pessimists declare, 
in vain. 

-- Armistice Day, 1918, brought to an end more than four years of 


‘the most far-reaching of all wars. Yesterday completed four years of 


what, with sorrowful irony, we label peace. In the earlier four-year 
period was seen, among the Allies, a splendor of self-sacrifice, a 
worship of ideals, an international altruism, a drowning of political 
selfishness in devotion to a common cause, a real practice of Chris- 
tianity that in 1913 would have been thought impossible. In the 
later four-year period, however, have been witnessed such callous 
materialism, such pursuit of low and devious aims, such political 
selfishness, such treachery of man to man, such bitterness, hatred, 
and general lowering of morale as have filled vast numbers with 
despair. 

ys we to draw from this disheartening contrast the conclusion 
that war is ennobling and peace demoralizing? Must civilization 
pay the awful price demanded between 1914 and 1918 in order to 
secure the blessings of idealism, personal unselfishness, and national 
self-forgetting? Must every attempt at peace be smirched with such 
moral lapses as have crowded, one upon another, since the armistice 
four years ago? ; 

Even to propound such questions is not only to deny God in the 


abstract, but to be blind to his creative handiwork in the stupendous - 


happenings of the past eight years. The incalculable price paid in 
the World War did not buy, as so many are bitterly asserting, mere 
dust and ashes; the fifth year after the armistice does not find the 
world’ worse than it was before. On the contrary, while the losses 
were heartbreaking, while the human and material waste of war is 
desperately discouraging, the gains, too, were vast and their ultimate 


_ effects far-reaching. But those gains have so upset the complacent 


routine of things, that we, at once actors and spectators in the 
greatest drama of history, are stunned into a baseless fear, an 
unwarranted pessimism, and an unworthy despair. 


ib 


_ Four of the chief foundation-stones of civilization are democracy, 
education, good-will, and faith. Unless all men are acknowledged 
to be equal: before God and before the law, permanent human 
progress is impossible. Without education men cannot comprehend 
and utilize that only genuine species of democracy. Unless there is 
intelligent good-will between men and among nations, there will 
continue to be blind rivalries, ignorant hates, and therefore those 
stupid, wasteful industrial and political wars which are the assassins 
of civilization. Moreover, no man can believe in and work for true 
democracy, no man can endure the labor and self-denial which sound 
education involves, no man can even understand that good-will 
which places giving above getting, that good-will which is the essence 
of Jesus’ teaching, unless he measures life in terms of the ideal, unless 
he is loyal to something outside and above his own whims and appe- 


 tites, unless he has faith in an omnipresent, omnipotent, and benefi- 


cent God. f 

Has the World War furthered democracy; has it forwarded 
education; has it stimulated good-will; has it aroused and 
strengthened faith? If it has, then all the past and present sacrifices 
and sorrows were and are worth while. War is the most wasteful 
method of teaching, but up to this time mankind has refused to be 
taught in any other way. To-day we are in the backwash of that 
tremendous wave which lifted us so far above ourselves, and have 
therefore no true perspective; fifty years hence the sorrows of the 
World War will have‘lost their poignancy, and those young men who 


it 
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so willingly suffered will, as old men, understand that their sacrifice 
was not in vain. The very shortest measure of history is at least 
one generation. 

Genuine democracy did not even begin till the Reform Bill of 
1832; we in American did not achieve it till after the Civil War; 
yet the major part of the Caucasian world is to-day, in name, demo- 
cratic. Whatever may be its fluctuations and however thorny may 
be its path, democracy never has gone, and never can go, wholly 
back. Nominal kings still reign here and there; but in the main, 
Europe, Canada, Australasia, and the United States have unhorsed 
the last remnants of feudalism, and where those nations lead, the 
other peoples of the world must some day follow. Temporary reac- 
tion will come, as always under the oscillations of human history; 
but each recovery from reaction will find things on a higher plane 
than before, each such going back will but make surer and stronger 
the next leap forward toward complete democracy 

Were democracy a meré matter of politics, we might have reason 
for harboring many misgivings; for whether in England, in France, 
or in the United States, mediocrity seems to be firm in the political 
saddle. That, however, is only to be expected, for democracy is the 
average outcome of the average mind, and that average must always, 
in the nature of things, be many steps behind the best. To find a rule 
of superior minds, one must go back to the golden days of Greece 
when was indeed achieved an autocratic democracy of the elect; 
but it was illusive because based upon a rotten substructure of 
human slavery. To secure real, lasting democracy, one has to pay 
the price, which is that the common man must rule; and only by 
accident can such a man as Lincoln reach a position of political 
authority. Fortunately, however, politics is not the only domain 
of democracy. Its far more important territories are in industry, 
in education, and in religion. In those fields, the best minds are 
certain to achieve ultimate control. 


II 


The power which moves and steers that immense composite sense 
called democracy is education, and the World War acted dynamically 
to stimulate and give body to forces which had been vaguely groping 
for half a hundred years. It has been truly said that education in 
England was carried forward three-quarters of a century by that 
four years of national stress and strain; the seeming stone-wall of 
formal French education was permanently thrown down; the false 
teaching of Germany which had corrupted us all, the contention 
that education for efficiency is an end in itself and can be carried on 
without regard to—indeed, in opposition to—education for morality, 
was blown into bits, not by the machine-guns of the Allies, but by 
their superior morale; and education in the United States, spurred 
by the tragic showing of the draft and heartened by the magnificent 
record which every soundly educated man made in the war, is ad- 
vancing by almost incalculable strides in directions which will make 
this country worthy, in no far distant time, of the tremendous 
responsibilities placed by the World War in its hands. 

Viewing the tangle into which the politics of Europe have been 
brought by that vulgar’ international intrigue politely called di- 
plomacy, it is difficult to believe that the war has actually furthered 
good-will. Here again, however, we are deceived by surface aspects 
and are blind to the underlying forces which are making for inter- 
national understanding and international good-will. These are for 
the most part natural forces in whose irresistible grip politicians 
are but men of straw. The first of these forces is science, immensely 
promoted by the war, which is bringing men closer and closer to- 
gether, is increasing their interdependence, is cutting down the 
artificial barriers of national boundaries, and is making us no longer 
subjects, but masters of the limitless and largely undeveloped powers 
and resources of nature. The second force is that of economics, 
which, with science as its servant, is weaving into one huge fabric 
the separate threads of your welfare and the Englishman’s welfare, 
the welfare of the South Sea Islander and that of every other earthly 
group and nation. A third force is that of common sense, which, 
daily strengthened by more widespread education, is at last per- 
ceiving the gigantic folly of attempting to settle political and moral 
differences by scientific butchery. Duelling was solemnly engaged in 
for centuries, until common sense jeered it out of court. Inter- 
national duelling, no less foolish and infinitely more costly, is proving, 
fortunately, a difficult game for democracies to play. Only a German 
autocracy can make war economically, and if, after forty frantic 
years of preparation, that nation of professional war-makers failed, 
why should we democrats, the veriest amateurs, waste money and 
precious lives upon this silly, costly, and wholly futile thing? No 
great question, not even such a far-reaching moral one as that of 
slavery, but could have been far better settled by the exercise of 
common sense than by the fury and hate of war. Is it likely, then, 
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that such nations as England and ourselves, who pride ourselves on 
our common sense, will long tolerate this anachronism which belongs 
to now-discarded dynasties, not to businesslike democracies? Al- 
ready war between ourselves and Great Britain, between ourselves 
and our unprotected neighbor, Canada, is unthinkable. It should 
be, and before many years will be, unthinkable, also, among the other 
civilized nations of the world. Fortunately, too, we do not have to 
say, as in the famous attempt to abolish murder, “Let Messieurs the 
murderers begin’’; for the peace-loving nations are now so much more 
powerful than the war-loving nations, that it is they, not the would- 
be political assassins, who are to set the pace. Those strong, peaceful 
nations know that another world war waged under the latest develop- 
ments of chemistry and engineering would virtually destroy civiliza- 
tion. They know, too, that the greatest aid to industry, to com- 
merce, and to national well-beimg, is international good-will. Con- 
sequently, even could we rely on nothing else, we can almost 
certainly count upon the aroused common sense of the great democ- 
racies to avert and, not so many years hence, to abolish, among 
enlightened nations, that last relic of feudalism, war. 


iil 


We can count, however, upon something far transcending common 
sense; we can reckon upon faith. The very fact that the European 
peoples are in unprecedented moral turmoil shows to what depths 
their beings were broken up by the harrying plowshares of the war. 
Millions cannot be face to face with death for years, millions cannot 
see all that they had regarded as fixed in the world-order dashed 
into fragments, millions cannot give themselves night and day to 
service in trench and camp and hospital and behind the lines, with- 
out a stirring of the moral depths such as the world has never before 
known. Many broke under the strain; many took the easy road to 
cynicism and moral wreck. But the great majority of men and 
women, especially of youth in the impressionable years, discovered 
for the first time that there are things greater than the body, things 
deeper than the mind. 

In the working out of the democratic ideal, in the development 
of education to the point where every boy and girl may have the 
best possible opportunity for effective growth, in carrying to all the 
other nations that good-will which is now among all our States and 
between them and Canada, in restoring and deepening faith in ideals, 
faith in human nature, faith in an over-ruling God, the United States 
can and must assume the lead. Financial and economic control of 
the civilized world has been literally thrust upon us by the vain 
folly of militant Germany. It will, however, serve us little to be 
the chief bankers and purveyors of civilization, if we are not also 
the friends and neighbors, the exemplars and teachers of at least 
that part of the world—Continental Europe—which is most torn 
by the war, most eager and yet most puzzled how to achieve that 
real democracy which its nations now possess in most part merely 
in name. 

For us to sit apart and repeat, like Cain, the foolish question, 
‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” is to condemn us, as a nation, to the 


curse of Cain. In so far as we do not take our full share, as the - 


richest and most powerful people that the world has ever known, 
in trying to prevent a recurrence of the horrors of the World War, 
we are indeed murderers of those picked youth, those feeble aged, 
and those helpless children who are the conspicuous victims of every 
war. And among those possible future victims of our indifference, 
of our adherence to an outworn shibboleth concerning ‘entangling 
alliances’ which Washington, were he alive to-day, would be the 
last to utter, and of our colossal selfishness,—among those victims 
will be our own sons who when civilization again takes fire will go, 
nobly and cheerfully as they did in 1917, to help put out the flames. 


IV 


But why be so stupid, to use the mildest term, as to permit 
another world conflagration? Only kings who grasp their tottering 
thrones, only ministers greedy for territory or prestige or power, 
only filthy profiteers who coin blood into money, only a military 
caste which should have been abolished centuries ago, have any 
genuine interest or belief in war. The great body of mankind, those 
who raise the food, those who run the factories, those who teach and 
heal and help in a thousand ways to better mankind, know that most 
of the wealth that they create goes to pay for utterly unnecessary 
wars (even we in privileged America have wasted three-quarters 
of our substance upon fighting and the fruits of war),—know that 
their teaching and healing and helping may any day be swept into 
outer darkness by another World Massacre. They are aware, too, 
that this new scourge will not arise on this side of the two great 
oceans; but that, if it arrives, it will come, like the black death, from 
across the seas. And they know, moreover, that just as we could not 
honorably or safely shrink from the recent conflict, so we cannot 
keep out of any future great war, so close are the bonds of civiliza- 
tion, so deeply are the interests of one nation tied up with those of 
all the rest. Yet, realizing this, we still go on dully asking, ‘““Am I 
my brother’s keeper?”’ We still go on burying our foolish heads in 
the sand, believing that because we, as a people, will not look at the 
coming tornado, the danger is not there. 

For more than one hundred years we have dwelt in amity with 
our great neighbor, Canada, and with her greater mother, Eng- 
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land; for nearly sixty years each of the forty-eight States has lived 
in friendship with all the rest. We know, therefore, not only that 
international good-will is possible, but that it is infinitely the better 
thing. We have learned, too, that, while our record is far from 
perfect, the great race hatreds which distract Europe are baseless 
and unnecessary; for we see here every European race, many of 
them in enormous number and in the closest proximity, co-operating 
as neighbors should. 

And he who looks beyond the slums of cities and the temporary 
evils of scattered mining-camps out over the broad plains, up into 
the remote mountains, hither and yon among tens of thousands of 
villages, towns, and cities, is certain that the people of America, 
whether or not descended from Pilgrim stock, have not only kept 
the noble Mayflower covenant, but have broadened and sweetened . 
it into a toleration, a reasoning faith, a belief in goodness and in God 
as the Author of good, which is far above the narrow and selfish 
Calvinism of three centuries ago. 
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The Draft of 1917 was the greatest test to which our democracy 
has yet been put. We rose superbly to that trial by fire; our youth 
by the millions proved, in the two years following, the worth of 
American education, as given in both home and school; and the 
Nation came out of the World War, not merely rich and powerful 
beyond what it had ever dreamed of being, but with a profound 
sense of the obligations which wealth and leadership entail. While 
in the aftermath of conflict politicians are floundering and vainly 
seeking guidance toward their own advantage, the rank and file 
of our citizenship perceive the Nation’s proper -course, desire to 
keep the country true to that compass, and need only leadership 
to steer aright. 

They perceive that, however the political chiefs may be entangled 
in outworn intrigues and diplomacies, the great bodies of European” 
peoples, like the still greater body of the American people, are in- 
stinct with common sense and are eager for mutual co-operation. 
To make that common sense effective, to supplant destructive 
war by constructive good-will, those nations of Europe must have 
genuine democracy based upon widespread and effective education. 
Unless they achieve those fundamentals, their aspiration toward 
peace is almost certain to be overborne by the ancient hates, jeal- 
ousies, and sordid ambitions of what is still the ruling class. Un- 
less the soundness of the European common man can be trained by 
effective education and given expression through real democracy, 
the old evils will again set the world on fire, and this time the burn- 
ing may be to complete extinction. The United States has every 
possible stake, therefore, in helping Europe to a state of peace and 
international friendship through the only possible avenue,—that of 
education toward and within democracy. 

For obvious reasons we as a nation cannot now assume the posi- 
tion, as arbiter of the European entanglement, which we perhaps 
might properly have taken just after the Treaty of Versailles. For 
our own future safety and for the safety of all civilization, however, 
we cannot let things go on longer as they are, drifting from bad to 
worse. One immediate thing it seems to me we can do, act as com- 
mon friend and peacemaker between France and Great Britain. The 
latter through kinship of blood and speech, the former through a 
friendship dating from the 1770’s, will listen tous as to no other 
nation. Upon the united, wise action of those two great peoples 
the future well-being of Europe, and therefore of the world, depends. 
If, as looks possible, they are drifting apart, only we can bring them 
together. Moreover, with our moral backing, any sound steps 
that they may take for the regeneration of the continent of Europe 
will meet, unquestionably, with ultimate success. 

We did an incalculable service in the crisis of the World War. 
Shall we stand aloof in the now far greater crisis on the road toward 
peace? Could we work out our destiny alone, there might be some 
shadow of excuse for our national isolation. But we know that our 
future is inextricably bound up with that of those’ countries of 
Europe which are longing for a democracy like ours, for a freedom 
from caste prejudice and therefore an opportunity for education like 
ours, for a mutual good-will such as has freed every state boundary 
and the Canadian border from forts and guns and the other damn- 
able insignia of war. 

Just how we are to give this helping hand no one can at this 
moment safely predict. But that we will eventually give it, few 
observers of the trend of things can doubt. It was not by chance 
that we were irresistibly drawn into that cataclysm which, lasting 
only four years, put democracy forward by at least a century. It 
is not by chance that we are to-day the financial and economic ar-. 
biters of the world. God winnowed the choicest grain of the seven- 
teenth century for the better planting of a new world. Materially, 
politically, intellectually, and morally, the harvest in the twentieth 
century has been prodigious. But that harvest is not for our own 
solitary and selfish consumption. It is for the political and moral 
nurture of the world. Stricken Europe, hungry for genuine de- 
mocracy, thirsty for popular education, and in terror of another dey- 
astating war, is our first and greatest charge. 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
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) Dr. Mann to his Parish 


Dr. Alexander Mann, for seventeen 
years rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass., who has recently accepted the Bish- 
opric of Pittsburgh, speaks of his rela- 
tionship with his parish out of a full heart 
when he says: “The thought uppermost 
in my mind is that for the first time in 
seventeen years I am no longer looking 
forward to a happy year of service with 
you all. Seventeen years is a compara- 
tively short time in the life of a parish 
which soon will be celebrating its two 
hundredth anniversary, but it is more 
than half the life of a generation, and 
half of a man’s working life. For me 
these have been wondrously happy years. 
As I look back I see nothing but repeated 
evidence of your unswerving loyalty. Out 
of that memory comes confidence that the 
work will go on.” 


Union of Six Detroit Churches 


Plans are on foot to amalgamate six 
Yarge Protestant churches of Detroit. Pre- 
liminary steps were taken in the shape of 
a resolution adopted by the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches. The 

_ denominations included are the Method- 
ist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Evangelical 
churches. 


Presbyterians Believe in 
Trained Heads 


There is perhaps no denomination in 
the United States that is able to show 
greater gain in educational endowment 
for the past year than the Presbyterian. 
This church reports a total of $7,584,000. 
The largest advance was made by Wooster 
College, which secured $1,100,000. James 
Millikin University of Decatur, Ill., se 
eured $1,000,000. Lafayette College of 
Easton, Pa., added $1,051,000. These en- 
terprises were assisted by the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Education, which contrib- 
uted $139,000. 


The “First Church in Prison” 


The city of Atlanta, Ga., has the first 
prison church. Two years ago, Dr. L. O. 
Bricker, pastor of the First Christian 
Church of that city, discovering grave 
neglect of religious observance in the na- 
tional prison of Atlanta, organized a com- 
inission of the various denominations at 
work in the city, which appointed six 
committees for various types of religious 
work among the 2,500 federal prisoners. 
A few Sundays ago, twenty-three men ex- 
pressed the desire to receive the rite of 
baptism and unite with the church. Per- 
mission from the Department of Justice 
was received, and the men were trans- 
ported from the prison to the church in 
a truck with but one guard. The converts 
were baptized at an impressive service, 
at which only the officers of the church 
and the choir were present. At the con- 
clusion of the service the new converts 


affixed their names to a document which 
constituted them charter members of a 
unique organization. The organization 
was known as “The First Christian Church 
in Prison.” On the first Sunday back in 
the prison, the members celebrated the 
Holy Communion at eight o’clock, and 
chose from their number elders and dea- 
cons. The infant church now has forty- 
nine members. It is nonsectarian, includ- 
ing men from different persuasions. One 
of the members is a Roman Catholic. 


Growth of City _ 
Federation Movement 


No movement in religious circles is grow- 
ing faster than city federations. Recently 
one thousand laymen met in Brockton, 
Mass., and voted to recommend to their 
individual churches the formation of a 
federation in their city. ‘This decision 
is merely characteristic of what is happen- 
ing throughout the land, for it is seen that 
denominations which compete defeat the 
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purpose of the church. Only in such co- 
operation as is possible in local federations 
can the churches carry the Christian mes- 
sage to the community. Theological semi- 
naries have already recognized the rise 
of the new religious profession of federa- 
tion secretary, and have provided courses 
accordingly. The time is at hand when 
such courses will be the popular ones. 


Faith Preceded Medicine 


Faith-healing is assuming more and 
more importance in the councils of the 
Church, and may presently become an 
important issue for Christendom. On both 
sides of the Atlantic the subject has re- 
eeived recent impetus. Dr. Samuel Ben- 
son, an eminent American divine, is at- 
tracting the attention of church leaders 
in England by his doctrine of “Bible heal- 
ing,” claiming that the cures effected by 
members of the medical profession are 
but parts of the continueG mission of the 
Messiah. The Episcopal Convention which 
lately met at Portland, Ore., gave encour- 
agement to the idea of healing by faith. 
Indications point to the fact that the 
Presbyterians in their General Assembly 
in the spring will take similar action. 


— Prayer 


LEROY 8. 


Wer pray thee, O God, for understanding 
and for courage. Help us to know thee 
as thy spirit worketh in the world, spite 
of all seeming of evil success, all strife 
and ill-accord between men. In all ages 
and in all lands, thy children who sought 
wisdom and righteousness have found thy 
light in the darkness. Our fathers who 
builded in this thy sanctuary fought with 
thee against evil and injustice, against 
eruelty and oppression, against ignorance 
and intolerance. We thank thee for the 
heritage of their labor. But our praise 
for the work of them that have gone be- 
fore shall be an empty word, it shall 
vanish as it be spoken, if we ourselves 
strive not to work in like manner. En- 
lighten us, O God, that we may see thy 
work that lieth before us, and give us 
strength to go with thee in the new ways, 
as the men of olden times walked with 
thee in the days of their lives. 


*H 


Txovu art not alone the God of elder 
folkways, the God of the shepherd who 
watched his flocks by night. Thou art 
the God of the factory, the workshop, and 
the machine, the God of man who rideth 
on the wind, whose voice singeth in the 
morning ere yet the dawn hath broken. 
But thou canst not bring the work of 
man’s hand to thy will whilst he useth 
it for his vainglory. Give us, O God, with 
thy help to overcome vanity and self- 
seeking, that the work of our hands shall 
praise thee and our might shall build thy 
city on this earth, in peace and for the 
happiness of all. Then justice shall be 
written on the lintels of our doors, and 
men shall be made whole and free, each 
in his own way to serye thee. 


SNYDER 


Here us, O God, to strip from ourselves 
the garments of our own fashioning, the 
vanities of our own works, so that we may 
stand before thee naked of all save the 
ancient virtues, for it hath been said by 
one of old that whosoever exalteth him- 
self shall be abased, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. A multitude run 
to and fro to no avail, and ery aloud for 
small things; but they shall not find thee 
on the swift highroad, nor in the noisome 
ways of pleasures that are gone in the 
night. Not thus wilt thou reveal thyself 
to us, though thou art nearer than the 
phantoms we pursue, deeper within us 
than the fever of our haste. Grant that 
these things may pass away, and that, in 
humbleness of spirit, we may seek thee. 
Haply we may hear thy voice and find 
thee: in our own hearts, in all art and 
beauty, in the majesty of mountains, in 


the music of waters, in the sound of wind 


in the trees, in the voices of children at 
dusk, in all men and women who labor 
with love and fortitude. 


H 


THUS, in fellowship with thee, O God, 
may we come into that life which is ever 
renewed, that spirit which ever groweth 
from understanding unto understanding, 
so that the old becometh the new and the 
new is again the old. May we know of a 
certainty thou hast established us in thee. 
Then shall thy spirit stay us, thy love 
sustain us, thy strength enter into us 
and give us courage for the days to come. 
Amen. 


[Spoken at the Hightieth Anniversary of the 
Founding of All Souls Church, Rochester, N.Y., 
October 29, 1922] 
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Mr. Drew Remembers 


My Yuars oN THE STacn. By John Drew. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

Mr. Drew’s memories of his experiences 
as a player are both interesting and valu- 
able. To the habitual theatre-goer, his 
book will recall a host_ of recollections 
grave and gay. Its pages teem with a 
multitude of names inextricably bound 
up with the Golden Age of the American 
drama. Himself a member of one of those 
families that constitute the theatrical 
aristocracy of the Republic, whose names 
have been on our playbills for a century 
or more, “the grandson of a popular HEng- 
lish actor, the son of a superb comedi- 
enne, the uncle of three Barrymores” who 
are among the foremost figures on our 
stage to-day, he records, with precision 
and admirable restraint, a myriad phases 
of his evolution from the minor member 
of a stock company to leading man under 
the management of Augustin Daly, and 
thence to thirty years of a stardom which, 
we trust, is still far from its final curtain. 
To the reader, the first two-thirds of the 
book will prove the most interesting. 

The story of his childhood and youth 
in Philadelphia, closing with his initial ex- 
periences in acting as a member of his 
mother’s company at the old Arch Street 
Theatre, Mr. Drew tells with becoming 
modesty, and vividness. He was fortunate 
in being born early enough to receive his 
training as an actor in that school now, 
unhappily, long obsolete, a theatre and 
stock company managed according to the 
best English traditions. From here, en- 
tirely natural was his transition, when 
still a young man of twenty-five, to mem- 
bership in Daly’s New York company, 
where he remained for the next nineteen 
years, winning for himself deserved dis- 
tinction both as leading man and as one 
of the “Big Four,” whieh, besides John 
Drew, included such inimitable artists as 
Ada Rehan, James Lewis, and Mrs. Gilbert. 
His years with Daly were the greatest 
years in Mr: Drew’s career, and to them the 
bulk of his volume is justly devoted. These 
chapters form a yaluable contribution to 
the history of the drama in this country. 
Who that ever saw the Daly company in 
“A Night Off,” “728,” or, better still, in 
their great performances of “As You Like 
it” and “The Taming of the Shrew,” can 
ever forget the perfection of their tech- 
nique, their rollicking humor, the finish 
of their acting carried out to the minutest 
detail? So long as it lasted, Daly’s was a 
Manhattan institution, a civie asset of 
great value. Its passing was a public loss. 
Of the many-sided inner life of this insti- 
tution, Mr. Drew records a myriad phases, 
telling meanwhile a host of stories and 
anecdotes concerning the people most in- 
timately concerned. The closing chapters 
of his work recount the author’s ex- 
periences as a star. For the most part, 
they are little more than a record of the 
various plays, with their casts, in which 
he has taken part. Yet among them may 
be found occasional revealing incidents 


associated with various names still promi- 
nent in contemporary theatrical history. 
At the same time, the reader cannot but 


- regret that out of his long experience the 


author has not seen fit to set down some of 
his own opinions concerning the art of act- 
ing, and the drama as it was and is. 
Abundantly illustrated with a host of 
rare prints and photographs, My Years 
on the Stage is nevertheless a work of 
exceptional interest and unquestionable 
charm. A. RB. H. 


Perspective Off? 
LILIAN. By Arnold Bennett. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
In the catalogue of Mr. Bennett’s novels, 
Lilian belongs less with The Old Wives’ 
Tale and Buried Alive than with The 
Pretty Lady. Manifestly one of his less 
important efforts, it inevitably raises the 
question as to whether it was worth doing 
at all. The reader can searcely fail to 
ask himself, How far is a literary artist 
justified in wasting his efforts upon ma- 
terial essentially unworthy? Well-writ- 
ten, Lilian unquestionably is. But the 
story is entirely lacking in correct ethical 
perspective. In the working out of its 
plot, moral values are blurred, spiritual 
issues are consistently ignored. About 
the only implication to be gathered from 
its perusal is that in living one’s life 
the end justifies the means, and the wages 
of sin is not death. 


New York: 


Literary Acquaintances 

GLIMPSsrEs or AuTHORS. By Caroline Ticknor. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 

It is certainly an interesting coincidence 
that close together there should appear 
two volumes of literary memories of the 
famous publishing-house of Ticknor & 
Fields, by two writers, both of them from 
the distaff side of the firm. With Mrs. 
Fields’s reminiscences, the current season 
welcomes the publication of Miss Tick- 
nor’s memories, many of them having to 
do with the same people. As to the com- 
parative value of the two works, there can 
be no question. Mr. Howe’s editing of 
Mrs. Fields’s journals has been done with 
such discerning skill as to make the result 
one of the pronounced successes of the 
year. Miss Ticknor, on the other hand, can- 
not claim equal literary power, nor mate- 
rial of like significance. Much of the mat- 
ter contained in her book is less the report 
of an eye-witness than a record of im- 
pressions obviously second-hand. So far 
as the greatest names with whom her 
chapters have to do are concerned, she 
merely tells the tale as it was told to 
her. What she has to say about Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, and not a few 
others, is chiefly made up of family tra- 
ditions reinforced by letters written to 
her father. Only when she comes to set 
down her memories of later authors, such 
as Hugene Field, Howells, Stedman, Joel 
Chandler Harris, James, and Lady 
Ritchie, is her writing drawn from ac- 
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tual experience, and for that very reason 
more vivid, forcible, convincing. Still, 
that the entire book will prove interest- 
ing to the reader, there can be no ques- 
tion. Both contents and composition ren- 
der it worthy of a place on the shelf that 


contains the contemporary reminiscences - 


of Mrs. Aldrich and Mrs. Fields. Hspe- 
cially good reading are the chapters con- 
taining memories of various English lit- 


erary acquaintances. A. RB. H. 


Pippin 

Pippin. By Archibald Marshall. New York: 
Dodd, Mead &€ Co. $2.00. 

Is Archibald Marshall seeking a new 
métier? It certainly looks so. His last 
three novels suggest that the twentieth- 
century Trollope is feeling after a channel 
of expression fresher and entirely differ- 
ent from that with which the reading 
public have come to associate his name. 
Peter Binney was the reprint of a youth- 
ful attempt at humorous story-writing. 
Big Peter was frank melodrama, with a 
lordly castle, a wicked baronet, and a 
rightful heir. And now comes Pippin, un- 
mistakably by Marshall, but wholly unlike 
either the other two or anything he has 
done before. This time, Mr. Marshall. 
takes a leaf out of Jeffery Farnol, and 
sends his hero a-journeying upon the open 
road. He is an attractive young hero, 
known only by the name of Pippin, who 
thus leaves his home and for a year wan- 
ders up and down the English countryside. 
What he sees and does, whom he meets, 
what they tell him, his adventures with 
a peddler, a circus, and the frequenters of 
a London public house, all these are told 
in detail, interspersed with many descrip- 
tions of scenery, and not a few searching 
comments upon life in general. The work 
is the most serious that its author has 
given us. Its scope is also manifestly 
wider than that of many of his novels. 
Yet, agreeable as Pippin is, the reader can 
hardly fail to regret Mr. Marshall’s aban- 
donment of the field of country-house fic- 
tion, and to hope that he may yet return 
to it. A. RB. H. 


Romance with a Capital “R” 


POLLY THE PAGAN—Her Lost Love Lerrers. 
By Isabel Anderson. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. $1.90. 

In the preface to this book, Mrs. Ander- 
son accounts for the material contained 
in the book proper. She tells of how, in 
an air raid in Paris during the war, she 
happened to come into possession of a 
small bag, which upon opening she found 
to contain letters, copies of telegrams, and 
scraps from a diary. Unable to locate the 
bag’s owner, and thinking that they might 
be recognized and claimed if published, 
believing also that they were of sufficient 
general interest to appeal to the reading 
public, she revised and made of them a 
book. No lover of pure romance can fail 
to find them fascinating; they are per- 
meated with the kind of sentiment which 
is every high-school girl’s ideal. Polly, 
who is so unconventional as to be termed 
by her loving friends a “pagan,” goes 
abroad accompanied by her twin brother 
and her ambitious aunt. On the steamer 
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she meets a handsome prince; in Rome, 
their first stop, she meets an Italian ar- 
tist, an army officer, a Spanish diplomat, 
and the American secretary. They all 
promptly fall in love with her. It is not 
hard to foresee the ultimate end, though, 
with the aunt’s ideas totally opposed to 
Polly’s, the complications are many. Mrs. 
Anderson, herself the wife of an American 
diplomat, has had exceptionally fine op- 
portunities to learn of life in the Italian 
capital. Her descriptions of the social 
functions there form one of the best fea- 
tures of an otherwise rather light-weight 
book. H. M. P. 


Propaganda and Art 


AccorpDING TO Hur Lieut. By M. Cumming 


Dana. Philadelphia: Dorrance. $1.75. 
1943. By Mr. X. Philadelphia: Dorrance. 
$7.75. 


These are both books of frank propa- 
ganda clothed in rather poor art. Mrs. 
Dana’s book is announced as a war book, 
written by a war mother, dedicated to her 
son, a soldier, edited by an officer of the 
A. B. F., and published by an ex-service 
man. Yet as a war book According to 
Her Light is an unredeemed failure. It 
is dull and weak, awkward and amateur- 
ish. There is no power of characteriza- 
tion: the people of the kook move about 
like puppets pulled by the author’s all- 
too-visible strings. There is no power of 
imagination: threadbare devices common 
to a hundred novels are woven into the 
plot with less than ordinary skill. Even 
as propaganda the book is frail. There 
is no power of persuasion, and the au- 
thor’s main contention, that when the 
women of the world have the ballot the 
bullet will be eradicated, is muddled and 
lacking in concreteness and carrying con- 
viction. - » 

1943 is more skillfully done, but has 
some of the faults that usually cling to 
' this kind of literature. It is frankly a 
book aimed at the prohibitory law. The 
hero is put to sleep by a Hindu in 1923 
and wakes in 1943 to find America a 
ehanged world. The old political line-up 
has given way to two new parties, the 
Reform party and the Liberty party. 
The former is supreme and through the 
power it possesses it has so restricted 
and regulated the lives of Americans that 
liberty is now a forgotten dream. In ad- 
dition to the prohibition of liquor, many 
other things are now banned, notably to- 
bacco, tea, coffee, candy, soda, and ice- 
cream. Automobiles are restricted to ten 
miles an hour, the movies and other 
amusement places are closed, church at- 
tendance is compulsory, and woman’s 
dress regulated in Puritanical style. The 
nation, forsooth, has been made Christian 
by constitutional amendment. These many 
laws are administered by a brutal police 
force, and the leaders of the nation are 
represented as mostly corrupt hypocrites. 
The book goes on to tell how the reform- 
ers are overthrown, and how after a hard 
fight the Liberty party wins the Presi- 
dential election. After reading this book, 
we have a feeling that whatever virtue 
there may be in the author’s case against 
prohibition, he has seriously weakened 
that case by an impossibly exaggerated 
picture of an America which can never 
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exist. Is it necessary, in order to fight 
prohibition, to think of it as the fore- 
runner of a fanaticism gone to unthink- 
able limits? GR. J. 


Intrigue and Masquerade 
Two SHALL BE Born. 
Oemler. 
$1.90. 
A tale of two fathers who thought they 
controlled the destinies of their respec- 
tive offspring, and found to their amaze- 
ment that they did not. The fathers had 
very little in common: the one represented 
the last of a long line of Polish nobility; 
the other was forced to regard himself as 
the first of an Irish-American would-be 
nobility. The Polish Count brought his 
daughter up in surroundings resembling 
those of struggling peasants; the New 
York “Boss” gave his son every advantage 
money could procure,—and neither child 
was in the least spoiled by environment. 
The score is on the side of heredity. The 
plot of the story follows the familiar lines 
of Susan Marr Spaulding: 


By Marie Conway 
New York: The Century Company. 


Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 

And these o’er unknown seas, to unknown 
lands, : 

Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death; ~ 
. some day out of darkness they shall meet, 

And read life’s meaning in each other's eyes. 


As one can readily surmise, the field 
chosen is a fertile one for mystery and 
romance. The author has handled the 
difficult problem of international intrigue 
extremely cleverly. Mrs. Oemler’s pecul- 
iar genius; however, lies in her ability to 
produce characters showing the inherent 
goodness, or kindness, of human nature. 
It is refreshing to come across a goodly 
number of people who can be trusted. 
With this first foundation on which to 
stand, the reader can enjoy without 
qualm the thrills and “alarums” filling 
this thoroughly readable book. 
H. M. P. 


A Worth-while Minister 


By Francis L. 
Lee & “Shepard 


Porr’s MINISTER. 
Boston: Lothrop, 


CAPTAIN 
Cooper. 
Co. 

A rugged seacoast town is the setting 
for Mack McGowan’s struggle to prove 
himself, against odds, a worth-while min- 
ister. Captain Pott, a typical old sea- 
captain, proves a stanch friend both in 
parish problems and in the intricacies of 
a complicated love affair which, after a 
testing on both sides, has a happy ending. 
Though laying no claim to distinction, 
the story is a clean tale of achievement. 


An English Love Story 


Tun Supconscious CourtsHirp. By Berta 
Ruck. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 

The novels of Berta Ruck vary just 
enough to satisfy her large following of 
admirers. The essential elements that 
make for popularity must be present in 
all; it is merely the exterior aspect that 
changes. A lovely heroine, a handsome 
hero, much misunderstanding, a few 
touches of humor, and, chief and foremost, 
ardent love—what does it matter if the 
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What the Public 
is Reading 


. The books most in demand at public 
libraries, according to a recent monthly 
score of the Bookman, are: 


FICTION 
. This Freedom 
Robin 
. Babbitt 
The Breaking Point 
If Winter Comes 
The Glimpses of the Moon 
. Gentle Julia 
The Country Beyond 
. Certain People of Importance 
. The Vehement Flame 


1 
Bs 
3 
4. 
Ss 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9 
0 


1 


GENERAL 


. The Outline of History 
. The Story of Mankind 
. The Mind in the Making 
. The Outline of Science 
. The Americanization of Edward 
Bok 

. Outwitting Our Nerves 
. Queen Victoria 

8. The Conquest of Fear 

9. Painted Windows 

10. Books and Characters 


girl’s name is Clover or Rachel? It is 
Clover Elphinstone who in The Subcon- 
scious Courtship proposes to Harry Car- 
michael the second time she sees him. 
Owing to her business cares, she finds her 
social duties overwhelming; therefore 
she decides to hire a man to remove these 
worries. She thinks she hates men—he 
thinks he hates women. That she is but 
twenty-three and he but twenty-eight 
makes each one all the surer—for a while. 
Berta Ruck’s novels are not the sort to 
provoke discussion: they raise no doubt- 
ful issues nor set forth a type of life at 
all unusual. They are merely love stories 
done in a clever, wholesome manner, and 
as such fill a definite place in modern 
literature. H. M. P. 


Truth and Happiness 

Your RicgHT To Be Happy. By Frank 8. 
and Marion B. Van Eps. New York: H. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

This book, originally published in 1906, 
is now reprinted. We wonder why. The 
book has many elements of weakness and 
few of strength. Typical of that litera- 
ture which masquerades under the name 
of New Thought, commonplace in its ex- 
pression, shallow in its thinking, it is full 
of an artificially stimulated good cheer, 
worlds removed from the virile reality of 
life. We grow disgusted with suggestions 
that we may so commune in silence with 
the Infinite, so enter into the mind and 
will of God, that we shall be able to bring 
to successful issue large and important 
business deals. One would suppose that 
the end of religion was health and pros- 
perity and sordid, commercial success! 
Must man be thus bribed to be religious? 
Must we turn the spiritual power of life 
into such unworthy channels? 

The best thing in the book is a fine quo- 
tation from Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

©. 'R.. J. 
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A Christmas Cheer 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Hurrah for jolly holly wreaths! 
For merry sleigh-bell chimes! 
Hurrah ! for Christmas comes again 

With all its happy times. 


The House that Santa Built 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Part I 


“Q Socrates! Please don’t stop here! 
I can’t bear it!” Ruth Blake exclaimed 
in dismay and with impatient voice and 
heels coaxed Socrates to get up and go on. 
But, being a burro and with no inclination 
for speed without supper in plain sight, 
Socrates stood as immovable as the great 
bowlders about him. “Oh, dear! I 
haven’t a nibble of apple left in my lunch 
pail!” sighed Ruth, “and it’s too cold 
to get off and shove, you lazy thing! I 
guess I’ll wait till Roger comes along 
on Jupiter.” Socrates waggled a long ear 
as if mildly remarking: “I’m a little deaf. 
Speak louder, please,” and continued to 
enjoy the scenery. But now Ruth’s eyes, 
misty with tears, were fixed on the sad 
wreckage below, where all that had been 
dear to Aunt Penny James for over thirty 
years had gone up in quick flames that 
November morning. The great chimney of 
native stone stood steadfast but lonely, 
overlooking the ruin of the old-fashioned 
house. 

A “Yoo-hoo” from the trail announced 
Roger’s arrival on Jupiter. The children 
were twins, and the burros might have 
been, since both were gray, poky, open 
to bribes, and equipped with identical, 
long, inquiring ears and startling hee- 
haws. As a matter of fact, Socrates had 
belonged to the Blakes for years, while 
Jupiter had apparently dropped from the 
skies, so mysterious had been his appear- 
ance in the Glen. 

“He’s strayed down from some ranch 
higher up,” was Daddy Blake’s opinion, 
“and he'll fade away some night.” But 
Jupiter had to all intents and purposes 
annexed himself to Socrates and the twins 
for better or worse, to the children’s 
relief, for now each had transportation 
to school, slow but eventual. 

“Are you frozen to the spot?” shouted 
Roger, who had stopped for the mail after 
school. “What you stopping here for?” 

“T didn’t,” Ruth confessed. “Hurry up 
and shoo Socrates along. He'll budge if 
you try to pass.” Sure enough, the stub- 
born, philosophical beast came to life with 
his partner’s arrival, and after exchang- 
ing greetings that woke the echoes, ambled 
on as agreeably as if he had just recalled 
an errand to be done. 

“O Roger, I can’t believe it yet, can 
you?’ Ruth turned for a_ sorrowful 
glance at the smoldering nightmare. “And 
I keep feeling as if we were to blame. 
If Aunt Penny hadn’t wanted to get up 
extra early to bake our birthday cakes, 
she might have found help in time. She 


never forgot us, never.” Because their 
birthdays came so _ distressingly near 
Christmas, some folks were heartless 
enough to expect one gift to do for both 
great events. But not so Aunt Penny. 
“She meant to have them all iced, and 
hail us as we came by,’ continued Ruth, 
mournfully. “And to think she never 
saved a thing! Not her black silk or her 
new shoes, or her music box or those 
beautiful old quilts, or her Bible!’ She 
completely choked up, but Roger added 
items gloomily. 

“Well, her legal papers, and gold watch, 
and the money in the chimney cubby 
were the worst loss, to my mind. She 
could have saved a few things if she had 
dived .in first pop instead of running 
over the hill to call us.” 

“But think how she must have felt!” 
urged Ruth, sympathetically. ‘“She’d just 
started the kitchen fire,—must have used 
some pitch pine,—threw a shawl around 
her and went to the spring. I guess if 
you turned your back a few minutes and 
then saw your roof on fire and your 
kitchen aflame, you’d lose your senses, 
too!” Ruth was rather indignant at her 
twin. 

Roger groaned. “And to think we were 
asleep! But so was everybody else in 
the Glen. And honest, Ruth, I sprinted 
all the way to the village and yelled ‘Fire!’ 
every step, but it seemed six months be- 
fore the men got to the spot.” 

Further conversation was postponed 
just then, as home was in sight, and 
Socrates renewed his youth and raced 
stiffly with Jupiter for the corral. Mrs. 
Blake had the most recent news of Aunt 
Penny. 

“She never shed a tear,” she replied 
to the twins’ eager questions. “I never 
saw any one so brave. Do your chores, 
children. Daddy is working on that new 
barn up the valley and won’t be home till 
late. Yes, there’s a secret in the pantry, 
Ruth, so don’t peek.” 

“But mother, where will° Aunt Penny 
stay? She can sleep with me,” offered 
Ruth, generousty. ; 

“Of course I asked her,” replied Mrs. 
Blake, “and so did plenty of other people. 
Aunt Penny has been such a good neigh- 
bor that folks for miles around know and 
love her. But the brave old soul went to 
the Nelson ranch,” she explained as she 
took a tempting pan of rolls from the oven. 
“You know Mrs. Nelson isn’t strong and 
needs help. Then the new baby was an 
attraction for Aunt Penny; and besides, 
Mr. Nelson will pay her. Aunt Penny 
told me she meant to save every cent 
till next summer, so she could rebuild. 
Just a little"house where she can be cozy 
and earn her living, cooking and canning 
as usual.” 

“Those men will be lost goslings with- 
out her,” put in Roger. The section men 
had boarded with Aunt Penny, who was 
a famous cook. “So will all of us. I 
wish there was another road to school,” 
Roger muttered, for the idea of passing 
the spot where the kind, smiling face of 
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their old friend had always welcomed 
them was dismal indeed. 

“If she had only told some of us that 
her insurance had lapsed!” Daddy Blake 
shook a regretful head over the disaster at 
supper. “Nobody guessed that Aunt 
Penny was so hard up. She’s always as 
cheerful as if she had a mint of money.” 

“Well, she had pride,” remarked Mrs. 
Blake. “But with that old shingled roof 
needing repairs and painting, she should 
have pocketed her pride and borrowed 
enough to be safe. Still, I suppose when 
you’ve lived in the same house for over 
thirty years, you can’t imagine anything 
happening to it.” 

Mr. Blake was the leading contrac- 
tor for the community and was usually 
busy building and repairing summer cot- 
tages, so he spoke with authority. “Well, 
she can’t possibly save enough before sum- 
mer to build and furnish any kind of a 
shack,” Ruth heard him say that evening. 
“Why, there wasn’t a chair or a dish or 
a tin pan saved! Think of beginning 
over with a bare house! and she has no 
clothes but that old rig she’d put on in 
a hurry. She’s destitute, I tell you— 
and no kinfolks, I hear.” 

“We must do something,’ Mrs. Blake 
said thoughtfully, and it was what Ruth 
had said to Roger over the dishes while 
the wind howled over Aunt Penny’s 
troubles, and the snow fell fast as if 
anxious to cover the sorrowful ruins with 
a beautiful white blanket. 

“Well, if I were a wizard, I’d give Aunt 
Penny a palace furnished with gold, to the 
stewpans!” declared Roger, recklessly. 
Ruth giggled at the absurd idea of Aunt 
Penny’s feeling at home in a palace. It 
was at school the next day that her mind, 
struggling painfully with the knotty prob- 
lem, suddenly groped for the first bud of 
the idea that unfolded into such a beauti- 
ful plan. Of course the children discussed 
the misfortune that had exiled their old 
friend, for the Nelsons lived some dis- 
tance away, in a new settlement. 

“Aunt Penny always made taffy for 
the Sunday-school treat,” reminded Alice 
Andrews, sadly, “and she never failed 
to come to our school entertainment and 
bring popcorn balls for us.” Then she 
added loyally, “You know my little brother 
would have died one night of croup if 
father hadn’t rushed for Aunt Penny. 
The doctor was miles away, and you 
know Aunt Penny’s as good as a dozen 
doctors and nurses !” 

Just as the recess bell rang, Ruth 
eaught Alice’s arm excitedly. “I do be- 
lieve I’ve thought of a way to help Aunt 
Penny and get her back real soon!” was 
the astonishing thing she said. “Wait 
for me after school.” 

While the chums dusted the erasers 


and helped teacher after school they chat-. 


tered like chickadees. To their delight, 
teacher was enthusiastically interested in 
Ruth’s plan. 

“Ruth, you clever child, I do believe 
you've started a ripple that is going to 
wash over this whole community!” de- 
clared the delightful Miss Darling, who 
lived up to her name if a human eyer 
did. “We'll be the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and outline this thing as we 


go along. For it will grow like Alice 
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in Wonderland after she nibbled the magic 

mushroom,” she prophesied glowingly. 

“Why, there are So many ways and means, 

little and middle-sized and big, that every- 

body can be in on it.” : 

A free-for-all,” chirped Ruth, rosy, and 
dazzled with teacher’s appreciation. 

Roger was skeptical at first. 

“Ho! there aren’t any fairies in this 
neck of the woods!” he scoffed. 

Ruth’s eyes were dreamy. “We've got 
to work like forty beavers, and we've 
got *"she hesitated, and flushed as 
she hurried on—“to believe we can do it. 
You know in ‘Peter Pan’ it says that the 
reason birds can fly and we can’t is be- 
cause they have faith; and ‘to have faith 
is to have wings.’ ”’ 

“Humph!” repeated Roger, impressed, 
nevertheless. “I guess a few feathers 
wouldn’t hinder any!” 

“That reminds me!” Ruth whipped out 
a little memoranda book and jotted down 
“pillows” ina mysterious list that sounded 
like designs on a department store. But 
when Alice came flying over Saturday 
morning for the day she reported ex- 
ultantly.: “Dad’s tickled to death to be 
in on it! He says we owe Jimmy’s life 
to Aunt Penny, and what’s a little lum- 
ber compared with our Jimmy?’ Alice’s 
father owned the big saw-mill up the 
canyon. 

Ruth was radiant. “Then we'll tell 
Daddy at noon, and then it will be easy. 
The hardest part is the beginning,” she 
observed judicially. 

“Phe corner-stone is laid! Three cheers 
for the layers!’ teased Roger. But he 
was just as excited and eager to begin 
canvassing as were the girls after Mr. 
Blake had joined the plotters whole 
heartedly. 

“We can work a little earlier and a little 


later as easily as not, and get in some 


taps Saturday afternoons,” he said heart- 
ily. “Some of the boys aren’t busy these 
days, anyway, and they'll all whirl in 
to do a good turn.” 

[All rights reserved] 


An Overseas Barrel 
MARGARET HILL 


“Close quarters!” groaned a gray over- 
coat folded into the middle of a barrel in 
a ship’s hold. “I never in all my life was 
packed so tight, and I’ve been on many a 
journey, too. What to make of this, I 
don’t know. Not another thing of Peter’s 
in this whole barrel, as far as I can 
discover. We've always all gone together, 
before—all of his things, I mean. Blouses, 
‘caps, underclothes, shoes, raincoats, and 
all the rest.” 

“Don’t you know where we're all 
bound?” asked a Norfolk jacket which 
was squeezed on top of the gray overcoat. 
“T’m glad we’re on the way, yes, I am, 
though nobody knows how much I miss 
Billy already. I was his favorite suit— 
many’s the time I’ve heard him say he 
didn’t want a new suit, just because he 
was attached to me,” he added proudly. 
“But he certainly had outgrown me. Hyen 
he had to admit he couldn’t wear me an- 
other day, much as we loved each other. 
You mean to say you don’t know where 
we're bound?” 
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“All I know is,” grumbled the gray over- 
coat, “that one day Peter and his mother 
came to Peter’s closet and together looked 
over his clothes. He never has many, 
because he grows like a weed. His mother 
finally took me down and said: ‘You’re 
the one to go, though you’re a perfectly 
good coat. But it’s a good coat I want 
to send.’ And then she said something 
about the Hast, wherever that is. I had 
no idea you had to toss for days on the 
sea to get to it. Anyway, down I came 
from my hook, and Peter didn’t seem a 
bit sorry to see me go. I was his best 
coat, and I could have gone through an- 
other winter with a little squeezing on 
his part, but best clothes are the ones 
that Peter likes least, and all he said was: 
‘Course some boy that needs clothes can 
have it. Who wants a best overcoat when 
there’s a comfy baa-baa coat hanging on 
the next hook?’ I hope the boy I’m going 
to will appreciate me more than Peter 
did.” 

“He will,’ said the Norfolk jacket. 
“Youll be the only clothes he'll have, 
prob’ly.” 

“T the only clothes? Much you know 
about overcoats, if you say that. I’m the 
last thing a boy puts on. Didn’t your boy 
wear an overcoat over you on cold 
days?” 

“Of course,” said the jacket, patiently. 
“Perhaps I know more about our trip 
than you do. I lay around the packing- 
room, overlooked, for a day or two, before 
the man who packs the boxes and barrels 
spied me and jammed me in. And I heard 
the women who came every day to sort 
over the clothes that were sent in talk 
and talk about the children to whom we’re 
going. And after I’d listened I made up 
my mind I for one was glad to go and— 
don’t you dare tell—I hoped and hoped 
those packers wouldn’t find the piece of 
hard bread that’s in my inside pocket. 
Billy’s mother thought she cleared out 
every pocket, and quite a collection she 
had, too, when she was through, but she 
never thought of my inside pocket! Billy 
always had things to eat tucked about 
him somewhere. This piece of bread is 
part of a sandwich we had on our last 
picnic. My, I’m glad he didn’t eat it! 
Think what a treat it will be for the 
little boy that gets me!” 

“A treat! An old piece of hard bread 
a treat?” gasped the overcoat, so aston- 
ished that it forgot its discomfort and 
discontent. 

“Those women who sorted said the 
children didn’t have anything to eat, not 
anything for days sometimes.” 

“Boys are forever eating,” demurred 
the gray overcoat. “Peter usually dropped 
me on the chair in the front hall and 
from there I could watch him. Meals and 
meals I’ve seen him eat, and cookies and 
apples and goodness knows what between- 
times.” 

“Billy, too,” agreed the jacket. “But 
not the children we’re going to. Not a 
thing to wear, and not a thing to eat, and 
hundreds and hundreds of them.” 

“Won’t they ever have?’ Gray over- 
coat sounded distressed. 

“Of course. That’s why we’re on our 
way. And this isn’t the only barrel, as 
you must know. Lots of boxes and bar- 
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rels of things on this very ship. And this 
isn’t the only ship. Oh, I learned a lot in 
that packing-room,” added jacket, with a 
touch of pride. 

“But we haven't all crusts in our pock- 
ets,” said gray overcoat, with a note of 
envy in his voice. “I haven’t a crumb in 
mine. Anyway, what’s your one crust? 
It won’t feed your new boy but a minute.” 

“Well, a minute’s something,” insisted 
Norfolk jacket. “And anyway, there are 
ships and ships of food going, too.” 

“Oh, well, then,” said gray overcoat, 
“what have you been harrowing me all 
up for, if plenty of food is on the way?” 

“JT didn’t say plenty,” said the jacket. 
“And there isn’t plenty, not as your Peter 
and my Billy understand plenty. But the 
ships are trying to take enough so the 
children we’re going to won’t starve. 
Guess they’d think a bread-and-milk sup- 
per such as Billy has on Sunday night 
would be a feast for a king.” 

“No!” said gray overcoat, suspiciously. 

“Yes, I mean it,” said Norfolk jacket. 
“And walking miles and miles those tired 
children are, to meet us and the food 
that’s going to them. I love Billy, but— 
well, I think I’m going to be as glad to 
See my little new boy as he is to see me. 
Why? I don’t know why, myself, ’cept 
that all little boys are alike, first and 
last they are, and I like them.” 

“Would there be enough clothes for all 
these children you're telling about if all 
the mothers went into their boys’ closets 
and sent off part of their clothes, the way 
our boys’ mothers did?” 

“Just what the women in that packing- 
room said,” said Norfolk jacket. “Seems 
queer, doesn’t it, that some children have 
three times as many clothes as they need, 
and all these other children haven’t 
any ?”’ 

“Why don’t all the mothers do it, then? 
Seems easy,” said gray overcoat. 

“J know,” said Norfolk jacket. “I 
heard one of those women say that if she 
could just rout through the closet of 
every boy and girl in this country and 
take just the things that weren’t needed, 
there’d be enough. But then, some of the 
mothers are doing it,’’ jacket added hope- 
fully, “and maybe the rest will. Do you 
suppose we’re half-way there?” 

“Mercy, don’t ask me!” said gray over- 
coat. “But wherever we’re bound, I don’t 
mind going, now. I wish we could keep 
together when we get there—I mean I 
wish our boys would keep together. 
Where is it you say we're going? I don’t 
see why I wasn’t told the whole story in 
the beginning, but it’s all right since I’ve 
met you.” 

“Maybe we can keep together,” said 
Norfolk jacket, who was of an unfailingly 
hopeful disposition. “Where? I don’t 
know just the name. I heard a lot of the 
names, but they sounded so queer, I can’t 
remember them. But they all talked about 
the Fast all the time. That’s a short word 
and easy to remember.” 

“TI wish, when we get there, to this East, 
and get our new little boys, we could 
write back to Peter and Billy and tell 
them all about everything.” 

“JT wish we could, too!” said Norfolk 
jacket, eagerly. Don’t you suppose there’s 
anybody who would do it for us?” 
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The Alliance: November Meeting 


Fands required for Southern Circuit — Pushing 
the international work 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board of The Alliance was held Novem- 
ber 10, Miss Lowell in the chair. Thirty- 
one were present from New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New 
York. 

Appreciative tributes to Mrs. Mary B. 
Davis were received from branches as 
widely separated as Santa ‘Barbara, New 
York, Montreal, and Bostoh. Her devo- 
tion and her enthusiasm are held in lov- 
ing remembrance. 

The library committee reported that a 
shelf of selected books of stories is to be 
added to the library for use in story- 
telling in Sunday-school and home, the 
list to be prepared by Dr. Buck. Gifts 
of books from Dr. S. A. Eliot, and of 
money from two “appreciative readers,” 
are gratefully acknowledged. Recent ac- 
cessions are: “The Children’s Bible’; 
“Wor the Benefit of my Creditors,” by 
Hinckley ©. Mitchell; “Peter and Paul 
and their Friends,’ by Helen Nicolay; 
and “Preaching and Paganism,’ by Dr. 
Albert Parker Fitch. 

The report of the Southern committee 
continues to be most encouraging. It was 
voted to ask the branches for $5,000 this 
year toward the expenses of the schools 
and general circuit work. This is not 
more than half of the budget, and addi- 
tional gifts from friends are invited and 
expected. Scholarships are needed, $50 
each, for both boys and girls, who eagerly 
seek the advantages our schools in North 
Carolina offer. 

The international committee brought 
interesting report of the International 
Congress in Leyden in August, and of the 
work in Italy, which is going forward 
with great promise. On the recommenda- 
tion of this committee it was voted to 
send from the missionary collection taken 
at the May Meeting a small sum of money 
to Miss Helen Brooke Herford of the In- 
ternational Union of Liberal Christian 
Women, toward defraying the cost of 
printing pamphlets for distribution in for- 
eign countries belonging to the Union. 
These pamphlets will be translated in 
Mngland under the direction of the Brit- 
ish League. It was also voted to send a 
small sum from the same source to Rey. 
Gertrud von Petzold, minister of the only 
liberal church in Ko6nigsberg, Past Prus- 
sia, a church founded seventy-five years 
ago, and housed in a very substantial 
building, where Miss yon Petzold is doing 
a fine work, as reported by Mrs. Gilson, 
who was able to visit her the past sum- 
mer. Articles of warm clothing have al- 
ready been sent to Hungary, and what- 
ever else is received will be promptly 
forwarded. More clothing for men’ is 
needed. This should be sent to Mrs. Mur- 
dock M. Clark, 38 Arlington Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. On December 4 at twelve 
o’clock in the Fifield Memorial Room, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, there will be a 
sale of Hungarian embroideries for the 
benefit of our friends in Hungary. 

Two new life members are welcomed: 
Miss Lucy W. Swift of Boston, and Mrs. 
Margaret Perkins Herrick of Milton, 
Mass. The name of Mrs. Nellie F. Dow 
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has been placed in memoriam by the Alli- 
ance of Winthrop, Mass. 

Mrs. Oscar ©. Gallagher of Brookline 
and Mrs. George E. Crawford of Rock- 
land have been elected Massachusetts di- 
rectors. Mrs. D. P. Hueston of Jackson- 
ville, Ill, has been added to the central 
Post-Oftice Mission committee. 

The board voted to co-operate with the 
Religious Education Department in pub- 
lishing a leaflet of favorite Bible refer- 
ences which has been prepared by Dr. 
William J. Lawrance. This will prove 
helpful in the home, in the Sunday-school, 
and Alliance study class. 

A new committee was appointed, whose 
duties will be to extend hospitality to 
Unitarians who visit Boston. Miss Low- 
ell was made chairman of this committee, 
with power to name her associates. 

Hearty endorsement was voted of the 
movement for a renewed cultivation of 
the life of the spirit, as undertaken by a 
committee of which Rey. Hilary G. Rich- 
ardson of Yonkers, N.Y., is secretary. 
This committee calls on all who will to 
give time each week to spiritual medita- 


tion. 


Miss Effie E. Whitman reported the re- 
cent meetings of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference held at Keene, which she attended 
as New England vice-president. 

Miss Mary F. Gill told the story of her 
visit to several branches in Maine, when 
she spoke of Friendly Links and the Jun- 
ior Alliance. In addition to Alliance mem- 
bers, she met Juniors at Augusta, East- 
port, Presque Isle, Fort Fairfield, Houl- 
ton, Castine, and Sanford. Word comes 
that her visit was greatly enjoyed and 
aroused a new enthusiasm for the cause. 

Mrs. Emile Glogau, Middle States vice 
president, told of the new West Side 
Church and of the rebuilding and open- 
ing of Community Church, New York City. 

It was a great satisfaction to hear from 
each branch in the Rocky Mountain sec- 
tion through Mrs. Charles A. Lory, vice- 
president, and Mrs. W. K. Sinton, Colo- 
rado director, and to know that each 
place has been recently visited. Greeley, 
Col., rejoices in an “ideal” new church. 
Colorado Springs, although mourning the 
loss of its minister, who has come to a 
New England parish, has prepared a fine 
program and appointed several new com- 
mittees, with places for all who will work. 
The report says, “It is worth a good deal 
to try to do worth-while things, and to 
have a vision of things to be attained.” 
The Associate Alliance has taken on new 
life since its meeting at Fort Collins last 
June, when Mrs. Anna F. Dakin of the 
central Post-Office Mission committee told 
of that work, and brought her hearers 
into touch with the general organization. 
Effort is to be made to maintain a closer 
fellowship among Montana, Utah, and 
Colorado members. 

Six Massachusetts directors reported un- 
usually good beginnings in their branches. 


South Middlesex Conference 


The autumn meeting of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held with the 
Winchester Unitarian Church, Wednes- 
day, October 25, morning and afternoon. 
The session was opened with a communion 
service conducted by Rey. Chester A. 
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Drummond and Rey. George L. Parker. 
The first address of the morning was 
given by Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight of 
King’s Chapel, Boston. His subject was 
“The Personal Use of the Bible.’ This 
was followed by a symposium on the sub- 
ject, “Actual Experiences that have been 
Fruitful in Teaching the Bible to Youth.” 
The speakers were Ralph M. Angier of 
Newton, Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen of Bel- 
mont, and Miss Harriet EH. Johnson of the 
Tuckerman School. A summary of the 
symposium was given by Dr. William I. 
Lawrance of Boston. Luncheon and a 
social hour followed. The afternoon ses- 
sion was opened with reports, roll-call, 
and collection. Rev. Walter F. Greenman 
of Greenfield then delivered an address 
on the subject, “Our Next Denominational 
Enterprise.” 
Billerica spoke on “The Referendum,” 
and Albert Q. Pollard, president of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union, 
on “The Chureh and Our Young People.” 
About two hundred were present. It was 
voted to accept the invitation to meet with 
the First Congregational Society in Sud- 
bury in the spring. After extending a 
vote of thanks to the society in Winches- 
ter for its hospitality, also to the speakers 
of the day, the Conference was declared 
adjourned. 


Five Minutes for Meditation 


I wish that every Unitarian could read 
the letters that have poured in upon me 
from all parts of the country since “An 
Announcement to Unitarians’” was sent 
out. They are still coming, many of them 
containing long lists of names of those 
who wish to enter our movement. I have 
not had a single letter of protest. The 
object is to deepen the spiritual life by 
giving five minutes’ reflection or medita- 
tion each week upon the principles of the 
liberal faith. 

The number of letters is so large that 
I must content myself to make this gen- 
eral reply in print. These responses are 
a most impressive exhibition of the deep 
desire in the hearts of our people to be- 
hold the face of God and to hear His 
voice. Many of them eagerly ask for the 
booklet of which the circular speaks. To 
correct a false impression, let me say I 
did not prepare this statement. I only 
had it printed and distributed. 

The first booklet will be printed when re- 
quests for it cease to come, in order that 
we may know how large an edition to 
issue. Our resources are small. Contribu- 
tions toward the printing of the booklets, 
however small, will be gladly received. 

May I suggest that those who havé 
written to me and others interested in 
what the circular sets forth organize cir- 
cles for private devotion and meditation in 
their churches, League chapters, Alliance 
branches, and young people’s societies. 

Copies of the circular will be sent to 
any one who may wish them. 

Hinary G. RICHARDSON. 

YONKERS, N.Y. 


That’s it! Mystery—the things of the 
spirit, the things above ordinary living— 
is not that the essential thing for which 
the world is sighing and groaning and 
longing, consciously or unconsciously ?— 
David Grayson. ‘ 


Rev. William I. Walsh of’ 
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Portland Mission a Success 


Average attendance, 331 persons, and much 

fj newspaper space 

Portland, Me., fourth of the cities to 
which the mission preachers of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League have been sent 
this fall, has spoken in no uncertain 
terms. An average attendance of 331 in 
a series of thirteen evening meetings 
which ended on November 19 with an 
audience of 734 clearly tells the story of 
the Unitarian awakening in Maine, led 
by the First Parish and Preble Chapel 
in its metropolis. 
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States secretary. A temporary appoint- 
ment has been made in the naming of 
Robert S. Dawe of Cambridge, Mass., to 
carry on his work in the district served 
from New York headquarters. Mr. Dawe 
was formerly in the Efficiency Depart- 
ment of the Jordan Marsh Company, 
Boston. He is a national director of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. On No- 
vember 15 he took up his duties in the 
new headquarters of the Laymen’s 
League and the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 299 Madison Avenue, at 41st 
Street, New York City. 

Wellington Smith, baritone soloist, of 


MANY COLUMNS OF FHATURE NEWS IN DAILY PAPERS 


Successful publicity results in the Portland mission, under the skillful direction of Wallace 
M. Powers 


The Portland mission was of state-wide 
interest. On the first night the minister 
and three laymen came eighty miles from 
Waterville to be present. The minister 
in Augusta came sixty miles twice. Large 
numbers from Saco were present at nearly 
all meetings, and one evening the Saco 
chapter of the Laymen’s League attended 
in a body after a fellowship dinner in a 
Portland hotel. The reception given by 
the Portland newspapers. to the mission 
preachers—Dr. Sullivan and Dr. Park— 
and to their message was contagious. In 
Bangor, 137 miles away, the story of the 
opening of the mission was told on the 
first page of the morning newspaper. 
Newspapers in Waterville and Augusta, 
and also in Lewiston, where there is no 
Unitarian church, gave liberally of their 
space. 

The success of the missions held thus 
far has made it necessary for the Lay- 
men’s League to enlarge its staff and 
make some reassignments. For the re- 
mainder of the itinerary of Dr. Sullivan 
and his colleagues Kenneth McDougall 
will serve as mission secretary, being de- 
tached from his duties as Middle Atlantic 


Boston, who served as precentor so effi- 
ciently during the Portland meetings, has 
been engaged for similar service during 
the fortheoming mission of Dr. Sullivan 
to the Pacific Coast. He will serve also 
as an associate of Mr. McDougall in hand- 
ling other details of the missions. 

Mr. Smith has appeared regularly on 
the programs of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, the Cecilia Society, and the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union of Boston, and in many 
noteworthy recitals in the large cities of 
the East. He received his musical edu- 
cation under private teachers in New York 
and Boston, among them Gwilym Miles 
and Emil Mollenhauer. During the Great 
War he was attached to the staff of Rear 
Admiral Spencer 8. Wood, Commandant 
of the First Naval District, as a civilian 
aid in charge of all musical entertain- 
ments in the district comprising Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. 

Of the Portland mission, Dr. Joel H. 
Metcalf, minister of the First Parish 
Chureh, has written: “It exceeded all ex- 
pectations. Our own people have had a 
true revival of religious interest. The 
faithful attendance of the meetings has 
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been a joy and not a sacrifice. The other 
churches of the town haye a much more 
sympathetic appreciation and understand- 
ing of us. 

“The mission has put us on the Reli- 
gious Map of Active Churches in Port- 
land, and has won for us a large number 
of people who have decided to join us, 
and others who now know definitely that 
their sympathies lie with us. 

“Tt was a Pentecostal season.” 

From Montreal, Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
writes that a series of evening meetings 
undertaken as a part of the follow-up 
program attracted audiences of ninety- 
one, seventy-seven, ninety-one, and sixty- 
seven. At communion on November 5, 
“the largest number since I have been 
here took communion, 110.” On the four 
Sundays following the mission the con- 
gregations numbered 173, 147, 171, and 
160, an average of three more than for 
the same period a year ago. 

Dr. Sullivan began a two weeks’ mis- 
sion in Buffalo, N.Y., on Sunday evening, 
December 3, with Rev. Roger S. Forbes 
of Germantown, Pa., as his colleague. 


Dr. Fenn on FPheolosical Merger 


An exceedingly interesting address was 
given at the meeting of the Ministerial 
Union in Bulfinch Place Church by Dr. 


WELLINGTON SMITH 


Precentor of the missions which wiil ex- 
tend to the Pacific Coast 


William W. Fenn upon the union of Har- 
yard Divinity School and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Fenn chose to 
speak only upon a few of the many as- - 
pects of the new situation. He reviewed 
briefly the history of the two institutions. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Harvard had come under the infiu- 
ence of the liberals, and to counteract 
this tendency at Harvard, the conserva- 
tive elements, the Hopkinsians and the 
Calvinists, got together and founded the 
Andover school. As time went on, how- 
ever, the Harvard school, founded on a 
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non-sectarian basis, became really non- 
sectarian in fact. During the past ten 
years there have never been more than 
three Unitarians on the faculty of the 
school at one time, and Unitarians have 
never in recent years comprised more than 
one-third of the student body. Accord- 
ingly, there was no reason why the An- 
dover Theological Seminary should not re- 
move to Cambridge and enter into co- 
operative work with Haryard. Articles 
of agreement were drawn up, the two 
libraries consolidated under one roof, and 
the most friendly spirit of eomradeship 
developed. 

Two circumstances gave impetus to the 
plan for a still closer union. The old 
Divinity School library was now used, for 
the most part, only as an office building, 
but the Botanical Department of the Uni- 
versity needed a library to house an im- 
portant collection of books. It was de- 
cided to turn the library over for this 
purpose. : 

Then, too, Andover had brought with 
it to Cambridge four professors, and 
two others were added. Soon, however, 
through death or removal, only two were 
left. Two others were added, but not 
as full professors. The student body also 
had not increased as it was hoped. 

Under these circumstances, why should 
not the two schools come together? A plan 
of agreement was adopted and the union 
effected, the new school being completely 
under Harvard management, but the old 


Andover organization retaining certain 
rights. The arrangement was that either 


school might withdraw from the union on 
two years’ notice. 

At the present time two suits are pend- 
ing in the courts which concern the new 
school: the first, a suit by the Andover 
visitors asking for an injunction forbid- 
ding consolidation; and the second, a suit 
by the board of trustees of Andover ask- 
ing the court to compel the yisitors to 
keep their hands off. 

What are the present conditions? The 
two schools last year had a few more stu- 
dents than the combined school of this 
year, but it is expected that next year 
the registration will be larger. There is 
no reason to suppose that young men can- 
not be as efficiently prepared for the Uni- 
tarian ministry at Harvard to-day as ever, 
for the same instruction is being given 
to-day as two or three years ago. Whether 
or not the coming together of the two 
schools may be auspicious for the coming 
together of the two denominations, is an 
interesting question; but only the future 
can give the answer. 


Laymen Preach in Many Pulpits 


Their Sunday notable for large audiences 
and unusual messages 


The third Laymen’s Sunday in as many 
years was commonly observed in the Uni- 
tarian churches of the United States and 
Canada on Sunday, December 3. Prelim- 
inary reports to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League show that 112 chapters had charge 
of the service in their churches on that 
day. Nineteen selected other Sundays for 
their observance, and two more will carry 
out this feature of the national program 
of the League on Sundays yet to be deter- 
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mined. The attendance was very large 
at the services generally. : 
Added to this total of 183 chapters ob- 
serving Laymen’s Sunday are two others 
which furnish interesting features. Lay- 
men of the First Unitarian Church in 
Rochester, N.Y., who are not organized 
as a chapter of the Laymen’s League, had 
charge of the morning service. Leroy BH. 
Snyder, labor manager of the Clothiers’ 


Exchange, preached the sermon, “Does 
Religion Need Beauty?’ Dr. Dexter 
Perkins conducted the service. While 


chapters all over the land were preaching 
through their representatives to congre- 
gations that included their ministers, the 
laymen of the First Unitarian Church in 
Victoria, B.C., which has been so long 
without a minister, heard Rey. Alexander 
Thomson, who now serves their chureh 
and the First Unitarian Church in Van- 
couver. 

Subdividing the chapters geographically, 
the total of 138 includes seventy-one in 
New England, forty-two east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, seventeen west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and three in Canada. 

Increased attendance everywhere is the 
word from churches where Laymen’s Sun- 
day was held, with All Souls Church, 
Washington, D.C., leading. More than 
1,300 people heard Chief Justice Taft’s 
sermon. Publicity of unusual value also 
was obtained by the churches which ac- 
cepted the offer of their laymen to demon- 
strate their willingness to assume added 
responsibility in the conduct of the work 
of the church. 

The most notable example of the news 
value of Laymen’s Sunday was the ad- 
dress of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, con- 
sulting engineer of the General Electric 
Company, and a member of the chapter in 
Schenectady, N.Y. A comprehensive ab- 
stract of his address, “The Place of 
Religion in Modern Scientific Civiliza- 
tion,” was placed on the desks of the 
editors of more than 1,200 daily newspa- 
pers, subsequently finding its way into 
their news columns. The Literary Digest 
of November 25 made a discussion of this 
address the leading article of its Depart- 
ment of Religion and Social Service. In 
Toledo, Ohio, it was made the subject for 
the Laymen’s Sunday sermon of Alex- 
ander L. Smith, “Steinmetz, Science, and 
Religion.” Other preachers for a day, 
their subjects and the names of many 
assisting in the conduct of services, in- 
cluded the following selected at random 
from early reports: 

Detroit, Mich—Wade O. Hulbert, Gus- 
tave Ohlsson, and Hinton Spaulding. 

Memphis, Tenn—Judge A. B. Pittman, 
J. H. Embury, and W. T. Steger. ‘We feel 
that such services are well worth while, 
and are contemplating another similar day 
later on in the winter.” 

Cambridge, Mass. (First)—Dr. Walter 
B. Cannon, William H. Pear, and George 
G. Bradford. : 

Plainfield, N.J—Dr. Hdward S. Krans, 
son of a clergyman of the Protestant Hpis- 
copal Church in New York City, preached 
on “Ethics and Religion from a Layman’s 
Point of View.” 

Hingham, Mass. (New North). William 
L. Barnard, secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, spoke of “Spiritual 
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Navigation.” George 8. Marsh and George 
H. Hartwell assisted in the service. 


Newton, Mass, (Channing).—Philip 
Nichols and Ralph Angier. 
Dorchester, Mass. (First).—F¥rederick 


H. Fay spoke of “The Dorchester Plan 
from a Layman’s Point of View.” ‘ 
Milton, Mass.—George Wigglesworth. 
Brookline, Mass. (Second) —George HB. 
Smith gave the address at a service ad- 
vertised as follows: “This so-called Lay- 
men’s Sunday follows an old Puritan cus- 
tom of the seventeenth century.” 
Wilmington, Del.—E. Paul Huttinger, 


president of the chapter in the First Uni- » 


tarian Church, Philadelphia, preached on 
“The Value of Character in the Search for 
Truth.” 

Hugene, Ore.—Dr. H. D. Sheldon. -~ 

Los Angeles, Calif—Dr. R. EH. Ramsay, 
Henry Clark, Judge N. P. Conrey, and Rey. 
Dr. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Trenton, N.J— ‘The Function of Hdu- 
eation in a Democracy” was discussed by 
Roscoe L. West, director of elementary 
education in the Trenton public schools. 


Flushing, N.Y.—W. W. Smith, Lewis H. 


Latimer, Hdwin L. Brooks, Maxwell Cope- 
lof, Herbert Plimpton, Frank Tolman, 
Frank D. Converse, William F. Lindorff, 
and Alan Marples. 

Berkeley, Calif—Charles A. Murdock 
and Daniel Rowen. 

Bangor, Me—H. B. Morse, Col. I. K. 
Stetson, G. A. Hersey, and Benson Davis. 

Portland, Me—Judge Charles F. John- 
son, Benjamin F. Cleaves, and Thomas L. 
Talbot. 

Orange, N.J—Arthur HE. Morgan, presi- 
dent of Antioch College, R. A. Campbell, 
and H. H. R. Spofford. 

Weston, Mass.—Horace S. Sears, Frank 
W. Knowlton, and Walter H. Trumbull, 
Jr. Mr. Sears spoke on “He Looked for a 
City which had Foundations whose 
Builder and Maker is God.” 


Associate Alliance, 
Northern California 


The autumn meeting of the Associate 
Alliance of Northern California was held 
in the Unitarian church, Woodland, Satur- 
day, November 4, After a luncheon served 
beside an open fire, the ladies met in the 
ehurech auditorium. Devotional services 
were conducted by Mrs. H. J. Shute of 
Woodland Alliance. <A vocal solo by Mrs. 
T. T.- Denhardt followed. Mrs. Harris, 
president of this Alliance, then took the 
chair. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and accepted. Mrs. Wyckoff 
read a letter of good wishes from Miss 
Lucy Lowell. Mrs. Baldwin spoke of the 
great need of good-fellowship and friend- 
liness among the women of the different 
Alliances. It was voted to send a letter 
of thanks to Miss Martha Barth for typ- 
ing the report of the last meeting, a letter 
of greeting to Miss Lowell, and one to 
the Associate Alliance of Southern Cali- 
fornia. A telegram from San José Alli- 
ance was read. It was voted that we 
thank them for their invitation, but think 
it best to meet next time where the con- 
ference is being held. Mrs. Wyckoff in- 
vited us to meet in the Berkeley church. 

The committee on publication of the 


— 
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address of Dr. Morgan reported that it 
had been printed in the September issue 
of the Pacific Unitarian, and one hundred 
copies were available at headquarters. It 
was voted to accept the budget recom- 
mended by the executive board—$10 to 
headquarters, subscriptions for five cop- 
ies of the Pacific Unitarian, and $5 for 
special copies. Mrs. Harris appointed the 
following nominating committee: Mrs. 
W. 8S. Duncombe, Mrs. Arthur Thomas, 


‘Mrs. J. A. Miller; and the program com- 


mittee as follows: Mrs. Harl Wilbur, Mrs. 
G. F. Sargent, Mrs. Albert Lyser. Mr. 
Wetherell brought news of the installa- 
tion of three ministers on the Pacific Coast, 
a successful conference in Vancouver, and 
a change which helps and simplifies head- 
quarters. Dr. Sullivan will hold a mission 
service of two weeks in the Oakland 
church in March. A church school insti- 
tute in Berkeley will follow. 
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The roll call resulted as follows: Ala- 
meda, 2; Oakland, 7; San Francisco, 5; 
Berkeley, 6; Sacramento, 8; Santa Cruz, 
0; Palo Alto, 1; San José, 0; Woodland, 8. 

Mrs. L. D. Lawhead of Woodland gave 
a well-planned, carefully-prepared pro- 
gram, after Mrs. Bernice Johnson’s vocal 
solo, as follows: “Should Alliance Women 
as Christians take an Active Part in Com- 
munity, State, and National Politics?’ 
Mrs. Lawhead. ‘What is the International 
Mind?’ Mrs. Arthur Thomas. “What do 
Alliance Women do that Indicates that 
they are Internationally-Minded?’ Mrs. 
B. F. Howard. “Should this Alliance take 
a Definite Part in the Work of the Near 
Hast Relief?’ Mrs. H. J. Shute. It was 
voted that we give the Woodland ladies 
a rising vote of thanks for their delight- 
ful hospitality. The meeting adjourned 
with benediction by Rey. Berkeley Blake 
of Sacramento. 


CHURCHES AND PEOPLE 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Albert Nobbs, late of Humboldt, 
Ta., is supplying the pulpit in Northfield, 
Mass. ; 


Rey. A. N. Foster of Palmer, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the First Universalist 
Church, Norwich, Conn. 


Rev. Thomas H. Billings has accepted 
a call to the First Parish, Woburn, Mass., 
and Rey. H. R. Lewis to Hast Lexington, 
Mass. 


A committee has been selected to choose 
a parsonage for the society at West 
Bridgewater, Mass. Arthur H. Ryder is 
chairman. : 


Mr. L. A. Owen has taken charge of 
the Community Church, Danvers, Mass., 
and Mr. C. R. Roberts of the church at 
Berlin, Mass. These two young men are 
students for the ministry. 


The church building in Reading, Mass., 
is to be used as a motion-picture theatre 
and commercial building. The structure 
will be remodeled, will have two stores 
in front, ‘and a theatre entrance between. 
Reading Unitarians. will erect a new 
edifice. 


By the death of Mrs. Ida Fletcher Esta- 
brook, widow of Arthur F. Estabrook, 
banker and philanthropist, generous sums 
are granted various educational, religious, 
and philanthropic objects. For many 
years Mrs. Estabrook was a member of 
Arlington Street Church, and in 1920 pre- 
sented that church with a window in 
memory of her husband. Under the 
terms of the will, $100,000 goes to the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
$50,000 to Arlington Street Church. 


At the service of dedication of the new 
parish house, Gloucester, Mass., Wednes- 
day eyening, November 8, the following 
pledge of service was repeated by minister 
and people: “We dedicate this house to 
such uses as will best serve the spirit of 
hospitality, as will help sustain our 


church for the worship of God, as will in- 
fluence our young to righteous, helpful, 
and happy living, as will uphold the high- 
est social standards in the community, and 
cultivate a taste for the best in art, drama, 
literature, and music. We dedicate this 
house to such activities as will be worthy 
of the best traditions of our old first par- 
ish, and assure larger opportunities to 
minister to men,” 


Rev. G. 8. Cooke has accepted a call to 
Houlton, Me., and Rey. James H. Peardon 
a commission to take charge of the church 
at Houston, Tex. 


The Western States Fellowship Com- 
mittee reports that Fred A. Line, Tulsa, 
Okla., has applied for fellowship in the 
Unitarian ministry. 


In the pulpit of the church at Lynn, 
Mass., is an amplifier into which tthe 
minister speaks. This amplifier is con- 
nected with earphones in ten of the pews. 
By this device, deaf persons who attend 
church may have the privilege of listen- 
ing to the sermon. 


Robert 8S. Dawe has been temporarily 
appointed Middle Atlantic States secre- 
tary for the Laymen’s League, during the 
absence of Kenneth McDougall as mis- 
sion secretary. Mr. Dawe is a national 
director of the Young People’s Religious 
Union and was formerly employed in the 
Efficiency Department of Jordan Marsh 
Company, Boston, Mass. He was recently 
secretary of the mission in Montreal, 
Canada. 


At the church school institute held at 
Amherst, Mass., November 24 and 25, the 
following speakers participated: Prof. 
Laura H. Wild, Rev. Hdwin Fairley, Jason 
O. Cook, Rey. A. W. Bailey, Rev. John B. 
Hanna, Prof. G. F. Whicher, and Presi- 
dent Alexander Meiklejohn. The pro- 
gram was interspersed with music and 
discussions. A similar institute will be 
held in Lexington, Mass., beginning Janu- 
ary 11, 1923, and continuing for ten con- 
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secutive Thursday evenings. Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, and Unitarian 
churches will be represented. The faculty 
will include Dr. Clarence W. Dunham, 
dean of Jordan College, and Mrs. Mary 
M. Russell, Boston University School of 
Religious Education. 


Rey. W. A. Vrooman, Wilmington, Del., 
has suggested that a community church 
for religious and ethical instruction be 
formed in the churchless community of 
Arden, Del. Arden, in the twenty-one 
years of its existence, has had no church. 
In offering his services for Sunday after- 
noons during six months, Mr. Vrooman 
said, “I think it pretty well known that 
I stand for a liberal and practical inter- 
pretation of religion and for the social 
interpretation of Christianity rather than 
traditional.” The Wilmington chapter of 
the Laymen’s League is co-operating, and 
is carrying Mr. Vrooman to the services. 
The town of Arden is known as “the 
single-tax colony.” 


A meeting of the executive board of the 
New England Associate Alliance was held 
Thursday, November 16, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Murdock M. 
Clark presided. It was voted to send a 
contribution from the treasury to Mrs. 
Murdock for incidental expense in the 
Montpelier work. The branches are re- 
quested the second time to support this 
work. It was voted to send notices to all 
Alliance branches urging upon them the 
noonday service of King’s Chapel.- The 
midwinter meeting will be held Thursday, 
January 18, 1923, at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, Mass. There will 
be afternoon and evening sessions, and it 
is planned to feature the work of the 
Hvening Alliance and that of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission. Miss Floyd will open the 
Mission to visitors on the afternoon of the 
meeting. 


Rey. Thomas J. Horner, Manchester, 
N.H., in a recent sermon on “The Most 
Momentous Problem Confronting Our Civi- 
lization,” said: “It is not the product of 
the new tariff, the enforcement of the 
Volstead Act, not the result of the over- 
turn in the election, not the German in- 
demnity nor even the possibility of a new 
world war growing out of the come-back 
of the Turk. No, all of these are but 
surface manifestations of trouble deeper 
within the social organism which we 
eall our civilization. Is it Bolshevism? 
No, that, too, is only one manifestation of 
something wrong deep within, in fact in 
the very citadel of the human soul. It is 
the modern loss of God from human con- 
sciousness and the consequent total loss 
of divine or supernatural sanctions to 
morality and the loss of the sense of 
divine prohibitions against the will to do 
what one pleases as right in his own 
eyes.” 


Unitarian headquarters have been es- 
tablished at 299 Madison Avenue, corner 
of 41st Street, New York. A year ago the 
work of this neighborhood had increased 
so that the old office in the parish house 
of All Souls Church was not large enough. 
In co-operation with the Unitarian Lay- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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men’s League, larger offices were taken at 
21 East 38th Street. The expansion has 
made necessary another change to larger 
quarters. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has appointed Rey. Walter Reid 
Hunt field secretary for the Middle Atlan- 
tie States. Mr. Hunt has just completed 
twenty-four years of a successful minis- 
try in the Unitarian church at Orange, 
N.J., and will have charge of the work 
of the Association. Rev. Edwin Fairley 
of the Unitarian church in, Flushing, N.Y., 
will represent the Department of Reli- 
gious Education. The work of this de- 
partment is being done with the most 
advanced educational methods. The Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League has selected: Rob- 
ert S. Dawe as successor to Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall, who goes West to help in the 
mission work being carried on by Dr. 
William L. Sullivan. The League has its 
headquarters at the office at 299 Madison 
Avenue. 


On November 5, at Unity Church, Am- 
herst, Mass., a memorial tablet was dedi- 
cated to the memory of Rev. James Harry 
Holden, the Universalist minister through 
whose efforts the building was erected in 
1893. Old friends came from Boston, 
Springfield, Hartford, and other places. 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of Tufts 
Divinity School, preached the sermon. 


The Alliance in the church at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., adopted a successful method 
of gathering funds. In June, twenty-five- 
cent pieces were loaned to the members, 
and they were requested to return them 
in the fall with whatever they had earned. 
At a recent meeting the members returned 
the money and related the methods em- 
ployed. The amount received amounted 
to $160. 


The completely happy man is he who 
has found his work and is doing it with 
good-will, who knows how to put the 
spirit of play into what he does, who 
loves some one whole-heartedly, and who 
has found something he can worship with 
all his being. This, in brief, was the 
general theme treated by Rev. Frank C. 
Doan, Rochester, N.Y., in a series of ser- 
mons last month, the general title of 
which was ‘‘What Men Live By.” 


Sunday morning, November 26, a rep- 
resentative of the Baltimore American at- 
tended the Unitarian church of that city, 
Rey. Harry Foster Burns, minister. This 
was done in connection with the intention 


of that paper to see what the three hun-. 


dred churches and chapels of Baltimore 
are doing for the city. To quote a strik- 
ing excerpt from the sermon as reported 
by the Baltimore American: “The Arch- 
bishop recently charged the Protestant 
Church with being afraid to decree 
against divorce. That is not a fair 
charge. Many of the Protestant churches 
believe such a decree unjust and detri- 
mental to society. It forbids divorce 
when a young bride arrives at the dis- 
tressing knowledge that she is bound in 
wedlock and by the laws of her church 
to a man whose prenuptial life has left 
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a crop of wild oats which he has no right 
to ask any decent person to share with 
him, and which to pass on to children is 
a horrible- crime. What is the young 
woman to do? The only right and sensible 
thing is to defy the decree of the church 
in the interest of her own health and that 
of society. Again, two people after mar- 
riage find themselves of such diverse 
tastes, ideals, and purposes that they can- 
not live peacefully together. Must they 
resign themselves to a life sentence of un- 
happiness? What good is served thereby? 
Humanity is learning in sad experience 
that these rigid decrees regarding con- 
duct are not to be taken as infallible and 
inviolable.” 


The choirs of Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, Watertown, Mass., will sing 
Christmas carols on Sunday afternoon, 
December 17, at three o’clock, Wednes- 
day evening, December 20, at eight o’clock, 
and Thursday morning, December 21, at 


Rey. William W. Phares, 


“ee 
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10 o’clock. All who wish to hear this 
truly beautiful singing will be welcomed 
and may obtain invitation tickets upon 
application at the Institution, either by 
mail or by telephone (Newton North 
2060). No tickets are required for Thurs- 
day morning. 


Rev. Frank A. Powell was installed 
minister of the church at Dallas, Tex., 
Sunday, December 3, in the afternoon. 
The presiding officer was George W. 
Pierce, chairman of the parish committee. 
Rey. Cyril Wyche read the Scripture; 


Rey. George Gilmour of Unity Church, 


Denver, Col., preached the installation 
sermon, and offered the prayer of instal- 
lation. Welcome was extended to the 
minister by the following: Rev. Thomas H. 
Harper, Central Congregational Church ; 
South Dallas 
Christian Church; Rey. David Lefkowitz, 
Rabbi, Temple Emanu-El; Rev. Carl H. 
(Continued on page 19) 


best possible care from the Field workers in charge. The Field 
workers with good generalship anticipated the difficulties and 
moved the children to safe zones ahead of the armies’ advance. 


Have you invited an unseen guest to your Christmas table? Thousands 
of orphaned children await your invitation. 
$5 a month will save a child—$6o a year. 


ENDORSEMENT 


The effectiveness of the Near East Relief on the Field is repeatedly reaffirmed by unbiased 
observers who have recently returned—men like Robert E. Speer, Henry Allen Tupper, 
W. C. Pearce, Fred B. Smith, Herbert Adams Gibbons, and Henry A. Atkinson. The Field 
men are building wisely and well, not only feeding the hungry, but teaching the children 
trades, so they can go out later, earn their living, take their places in economic reconstruc- 
tion, and make room for other children in the homes. 


Mail your check to 


CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treasurer 
NEAR EAST RELIEF 


151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(This space donated) 


Save-a-Child 


Christmas 


This is great! I got into the 
Orphanage because somebody gave 
the money. I am very grateful, 
but I wish every Armenian orphan 
could get in. 


The Children Are Safe 


Our readers will be glad 
to know that in spite of the 
dangers accompanying the ad- 
vance of the Turkish Nation- 
alist armies, the children in the 
Near East orphanages have 
been removed to safe loca- 
tions, and are receiving the 


—— 
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Barnett, Oak Cliff Christian Church ; Rey. 
Glenn IL. Sneed, Trinity Presbyterian 


Church; Rey. Charles L. DeBow, First 


Methodist Episcopal Church. Immedi- 


ately following the service an informal 


reception was held in Emerson Hall, tea 
being served by the Junior Alliance. 


Parish Letters 
Getting the Students 


Am@ueErRst, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Henry G. Ives: The year began early in 
September with a parish reception to the 
minister and his wife on their return 
from Burope. The enthusiasm then dis- 
played -has given the parish the best be- 


ginning it has known for many years. 


The fact soon developed that the stay- 
at-homes had not been idle in the sum- 
mer. They had used the two months 
during which the church was closed to 
cement friendships between the new mem- 
bers who had joined at Waster (increas- 
ing the church membership by one-third) 
and the old supporters. The students’ re- 
ception in October brought students from 


Smith, Mount Holyoke, Amherst, and 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. At 


the annual parish meeting held the first 


week in November, seventy-one sat down 
to supper and stayed to the business meet- 
ing. The house committee reported that 
the chureh was being used more; the 
Sunday-school committee, that the pres- 
ent enrollment is the largest in fifteen 
years; and the treasurer, that $200 more 
had been subscribed by the parish during 
the year than previously. The Alliance 
has purchased china and silver for the 
kitchen. Efforts to reach the students 
have resulted in a senior, O. EH. Folsom, 


723, at Massachusetts Agricultural College, 


one of the most influential men at the 
institution, being appointed the campus 
representative of the church. The Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association has moreover 
joined with other church organizations to 
finance the establishment of a student 


_ pastor at the state college, who shall im- 


partially represent all the churches in 
seeking to arouse religious interest among 
the students and to influence each to at- 
tend his respective local church. It is 
too early to say how the plan will work, 
but Rev. John Hanna, a graduate of Wes- 
leyan and of Union Theological Seminary, 
and a Congregational minister of several 
years’ experience, has helped us already 
in substantial ways. The best evidence 
of the hold that Unity Church has upon 
Amherst was given this week when a 
ehurch school institute was held at the 
church, under the auspices of the Reli- 
gious Hducation Department of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association with the co- 
operation of all the local churches. Prac- 
tically every Protestant minister in town 
was on the program, with speakers from 
Amherst College, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, and Mount Holyoke College. 
The last speaker was the president of 
Amherst College. A movement has been 
started to replace the present old-fashioned 
reed organ by an up-to-date pipe organ. 
The officers are: President, W. P. Brooks; 
clerk, C. H. Patterson; treasurer, L. See- 
ley ; trustees: J. O. Foord, Allen G. Clark. 
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Memorial to Young Soldiers 

Brooktyn, N.Y.—Church of the Savy- 
iour, Rev. John Howland Lathrop: At 
an impressive service held in Willow 
Place Chapel, Brooklyn, a tablet com- 
memorative of the two young men of that 
parish who died in the World War, 
Charles Olof Lind and William Anderson, 
was presented to the Chapel by the 
Church of the Saviour. William R. Bill- 


ings, chairman of the board of trustees of 


the latter church, made the presentation, 
the tablet being accepted by Mr. Sclater, 
senior deacon of Willow Place Chapel. 
Rey. John Howland Lathrop preached 
the sermon. The program committee of 
the General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Churehes to be 
held in New York in October of next 
year will meet this week. Plans are well 
under way for the sessions to be held at 
All Souls Church, the Community Church, 
the West Side Church, and the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, under the lead- 
ership of William Howard Taft, chair- 
man. Under the leadership of the five 
delegates who were sent to the conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious Union 
at the Isles of Shoals, the Old Fort Club, 
the young people’s. group of the Church 
of the Saviour, has planned an extensive 
program for the year. The group will 
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enter three fields of endeavor—social serv- 
ice, socials and dramaties, and devotional. 
Under social service, the members plan to 
seek out the young people of Brooklyn 
who have found it hard to make friends, 
and who perhaps dodge social contacts. 
The Club will make their acquaintance 
and try to interest them in the work of 
the group. Under the second heading, 
the Club will give at least four dances 
during the year. They will be informal 
so that every one may have a chance to 
become acquainted. Twice a year the 
Club will stage plays, and once, a vaude- 
ville show. Under the third heading, a 
devotional service will be held every other 
Sunday evening. A supper will be served 
at six o’clock, after which there will be 
a discussion, or lecture, or an address by 
a prominent speaker. Immediately after 
the meeting there will be a candlelight 
service, followed by an around-the-fire 
social. 


Church Canvass Play 


DorcHeEstreR, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson and Rey. Lyman VY. 
Rutledge: Friday evening, November 24, 
a home-talent play entitled “Gold Dust” 
was presented for the first time by mem- 
bers of the First Parish Church, Dorches- 
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SHOP EARLY 


The advice to shop early applies with especial 


force inthe buying of Toys. Early shopping will 


save you trouble and disappointment and may 


O 
y 
S 


what you know the children most want. 


save you from disappointing the children. If 
you leave the purchase of Toys until the last 
two or three days before Christmas, the assort- 


ment may be so broken that you cannot find 


Even 


if you do find it there may not be time 
enough left to have Toys packed properly 
and shipped in time to reach their destination 


before Christmas morning. 


Don't Disappoint the Children 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 


1200 


(Continued from page 19) 
ter, Mass., under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles F. Gettemy and N. Winthrop Rob- 
inson. There were 340 present. The 
evening was devoted to the general sub- 
ject, “The Every-Member Canvass.” A 
supper was given by the parish at 6.30, 
which was followed by five brief addresses 
by the members of the cabinet, outlining 
the major activities of the church life. 
Hdwin J. Lewis, Jr., spoke for the trus- 
tees; Frederic H. Fay for the Laymen’s 
League and men’s interests ;-Mrs. Herbert 
S. Frost for the Women’s Alliance and 
women’s interests; Arthur A. Lincoln (in 
place of N. Winthrop Robinson, who took 
part in the play) for young people; and 
Miss Mallie J. Floyd for religious educa- 
tion and the Sunday-school. Then came 
the play, which was written and presented 
to illustrate the every-member canvass, 
adding a touch of dramatic interest. The 
play represents Gwendolyn Goldthwait as 
the heroine, who finds herself in the sad 
dilemma of having two lovers, Billy Brad- 
street and Billy Adams, both of whom 
have proposed to her exactly six times 
in the last week. She cannot decide 
which one to accept, so asks them both 
‘o meet her on Friday evening, October 6, 
“to see what happens.” When they ar- 
rive she explains, “I cannot accept you 
both, and I cannot think of losing either 
of you, and I can’t decide which one to 
accept. ...So I hit on a plan.” The 
plan is to have the two boys serve as 
members of the every-member canvass 
committee and call on Daddy Goldthwait 
Sunday afternoon. The one that gets him 
to give $1,000 to the church will be (Brad- 
street and Adams in unison) “Mine!” 
Gwendolyn, dramatically, “Yes; and I 
have accepted you both!” It turns out 
that Gwendolyn really cared for George 
Davidson, her father’s attorney, and that 
George was equally fond of Gwendolyn 
but had been rather slow in proposing. 
Daddy Goldthwait is a retired wool mer- 
chant, who in former years had been 
greatly interested in the church, but has 
concluded that it is not worth while. In 
the third act, as the Goldthwait family 
is seated in the library, Sunday after- 
noon, expecting the canvassers to arrive, 
Daddy Goldthwait says dramatically: 
“Conscience! Conscience! I have listened 
to the voice of conscience as attentively 
as any in this room, and it has told me 
in clarion tones that every dollar I ever 
spent for religion was wasted, and I will 
be dashed if the church ever gets another 
cent of my money.” Then begins the ar- 
gument between Daddy Goldthwait and 
the two canvassers, in which the real 
value of the church as a factor in civilized 
product is hammered out with telling 
effect by the two zealous lovers, each of 
whom expects thereby to win $1,000 for 
the church and a more coveted prize for 
himself. The cast of characters is as 
follows: Algernon Goldthwait, a retired 
woolen manufacturer—Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson. Mrs. Goldthwait—Mrs. George 
Clark. Arline and Betty Goldthwait, the 
Gold Dust Twins—Miss Barbara:and Miss 
Georgia Glidden. Gwendolyn Goldthwait 
—Miss Katharine Glidden. Byron Gold- 
thwait—Arthur G. White. Rey. Richard 
Hall—Danforth Lincoln. George Davidson, 
Mr. Goldthwait’s Attorney—Rey. Lyman 
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V. Rutledge. Mary Lee, Gwendolyn’s in- 
timate friend—Miss Edith Irving. Will- 
iam Bradstreet and William Adams, ri- 
vals for Gwendolyn’s hand—Newton Lin- 
coln and Fred G. May, Jr.. James, the 
butler—N. Winthrop Robinson. The cop- 
ies of the play are offered for sale for 50 
cents each. Music for the evening was 
furnished by The Quintette (five musi- 
cians), Henry Hibbard, Horace Houghton, 
Hdmund Oeffiinger, Gordon Walker, and 
Edward Lapworth, belonging to the Na- 
thaniel Hall Society of the First Parish 
Church. 
At Work in New Building 


New York, N.Y.—West Side, Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter: On Wednesday 
evening, November 15, this church held 
the first of a series of monthly church 
family suppers. A large number were 
present and reports were given by all the 

(Continued on page 22) 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


“THE LIGHT OF THE STAR” 


By Grace W. Ripley. Directed by Virginia Tanner 
Under the auspices of Community Service 
Dramatic Institute for Church Workers 
ELIZABETH PEABODY PLAYHOUSE 
357 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1922 
AT 8 P.M. ADMISSION 50¢ 
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Says President 


W.H. P. Faunce 


of Brown University 
“T read every paragraph in The Chris- 
tian Century every week with constantly 
growing satisfaction. Here is a journal 
that puts first things first and leaves the 
petty things far out on the circum- 


»> 
ference.” ppTTORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 

Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 

Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 

Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 

Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished by its 
candid discussion of living issues in the light of 

the mind of Christ 
Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt 
of bill and you will please send me without 


extra charge a copy of O ‘The Reconstruction 


of Religion,” by Ellwood, or O ‘The Crisis of 

the Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or O “The 

Mind in the Making,” by Robinson, or O 

Wile Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman 
ott. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people of 
moderate means for a preparatory school of the 


finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in the 
admission of pupils, this school is supported and 


its policy directed by Unitarians. 


It offers to 


parents of this denomination an opportunity to 
perpetuate the spirit of liberalism by its methods 
in upbuilding the coming generations. 


We have a school beautifully located, with fine 
traditions, and an enviable reputation for scho- 


lastic standing. 


We seek to develop boys and girls to become 
leaders among our laity and clergy. 


We want your children. 


operation. 


We need your co- 


e 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Andover -<- 


New Hampshire 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE C STIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
4@g address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
ext™" charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
nt must accompany all orders. 


14,000 MILES. A Carriage and Two Women. 
By Frances 8. Howe. Private sale only. Price, 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Miss Howe, 60 Mt. 
Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE.—Giant 
eandy-stick holding five toys. 
cents, 4 for $1.00. 
Mistress Patty R. 
Mass. 


WANTED—Position for (young) middle-aged 
Protestant woman as supervising housekeeper, 
companion in or near Boston, or to go South 
or to California for winter. Excellent traveler. 
References. C-33, CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR. 


make-believe 
Postpaid 30 
Request novelty circular. 
Comrort, Cambridge 40, 


A POSITION is open for an experienced sec- 
retary-stenographer in the office of an estab- 
lished and successful periodical. Please write 
full particulars regarding age, experience, edu- 
cation, ete., in a letter to C-34, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Beyond Shanghai 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


“Crowded with incidents which amuse 
and enlighten.”—New York Sun. 


Eight reproductions in color 
of paintings by the author. 


Price: net, $2.50, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


EMANCIPATION 


By FAITH STEWART ARNOLD 


“EMANCIPATION” UNSEALS THE 
BOOK OF LIFE. THROUGH THE 
» HAPPY MEDIUM OF ROMANCE, 
IT HERALDS THE DAWN OE THE 
NEW AGE. 
267 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.10 
Address: 
G. E. MILES 
8 Central Street, Concord Junction, Mass. 


- Also from SMITH & McCANCE 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WHY NOT BOOKS 


_ A book wisely chosen will be of permanent value. Come 
in and make your selection at our bookstore at 16 Beacon 
Street, away from the rush of Christmas shoppers. 


The Soul of the Bible, by Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce $2.00 postpaid 


This selection of Biblical readings makes 
an admirable gift book. 


At Christmas Time, by Charles W. 
Wendte $0.85 postpaid 


Eight fascinating tales drawn from the 
varied personal experiences of the writer. 


Definitions, by Henry S. Canby 
$2.10 postpaid 


A volume of literary essays, showing the 
author’s shrewd analysis. 


Wise Men from the East and from 
the West, by Abraham M. Rih- 
bany $2.50 postpaid 

The author explains the Eastern type of 
mind and analyzes the religious, industrial 


and social differences between the Orient 
and the Occident. 


Rough Hewn, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher $2.10 postpaid 


Those who have read “The Brimming 
Cup” will want to read of the earlier life of 
Marise and Neale. 


The Message of Man, edited by Stan- 
ton Coit $2.00 postpaid 


One of the best collections of ethical 
scriptures, gathered from many sources. 


Life’s Enthusiasms, by David Starr 
Jordan $0.90 postpaid 


__An appeal to enthusiasm in the things of 
life, for only by enthusiasm is success 
achieved. 


Books and Characters, by Lytton 
Strachey $5.25 postpaid 


Essays on French and English subjects. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS 
$0.25 


Marjorie Daw, by Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich. 

Rab and His Friends, by John Brown. 

The Bluebird, by John Burroughs. 


The Gentle Reader, by Samuel McChord 
Crothers. 


Friendship, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Love, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


How Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar, 
by Bret Harte. 


The Dream of a Summer Day, by Lafca- 
dio Hearn. 

Evangeline, by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 

Snow-Bound, by John Greenleaf Whittier, 

A Child’s Journey with Dickens, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin: 
Old favorites in an attractive, inex- 

pensive form of gift-booklet. 


e 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Sireet 


HORATIO STEBBINS 


His Ministry and Personality 


By CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


The story of the influence of a 
great Unitarian preacher in Maine 
and California. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


$2.00 AT ALL 4 PARK STREET" 
BOOKSTORES BOSTON, MASS. 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of the Cunard Line 


From New York, January 24, 1923 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons) of the White Star Line 


From New York, January 20, 1923 


Under Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


LONDON 


PARIS CAIRO 


150 Offices in All Parts of the World | 
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The time is ripe 
for a new prophet 
not with a new 
sospel, but with 
the gospel ..anew. 
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departments. A wishing game was played 
in which each person present wrote down 
a wish for the church. Many valuable 
suggestions were received in this way. 
“Development” is the word which best 
sums up all the church activities. Every 
department is growing encouragingly, 
owing partly, at least, to the occupancy of 
the new building. The Alliance is rais- 
ing and contributing the money to pay 
the salaries of the teachers in the church 
school, all of whom are trained and ex- 
perienced instructors in religious educa- 
tion. Sunday morning audiences have 
reached the 200 mark. Mrs. George W. 
Heller has given a church school library 
of new books in memory of her mother. 
The church has just purchased a Stein- 
way piano, and two other pianos have 
been given for the social rooms. The 
Laymen’s League has purchased a billiard 
table. The young people have begun a 
series of vesper discussions, Sunday after- 
noons. Sunday evening preaching sery- 
ices are conducted at the church under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Chapter 
of the Laymen’s League. 


An All-round Church 


Sr. Lours, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
John W. Day, D.D.: Dr. Day is giving an 
interesting series of sermons on books that 
are now in the public eye, such as “This 
Freedom,” by Hutchinson; “The Story of 
a Varied Life,” by W. S. Rainsford; and 
“Painted Windows.” At the business 
meeting of the parish last year a congre- 
gational committee, of which F. B. Cham- 
berlain was chairman, was appointed, 
whose duties were to make suggestions 
which would benefit the church. A parish 
dinner early in October brought out most 
of the members and attendants of the 
church to consider upon what line of work 
or effort they had best concentrate this 
year. One action taken at this time was 
the formation of a ways and means com- 
mittee, consisting of one member from all 
the different branches of the church work, 
each group appointing its own representa- 
tive. The budget for the year’s expenses 
has been outlined. The parish assistant, 
Miss Louise Bower, is making her work 
felt among the young people, and in the 
Sunday-school. The Sunday-school is add- 
ing new pupils every week, and more 
regular attendance is noted. The young 
people meet Sunday evening at half-past 
five and after a delightful supper discuss 
a lesson or listen to some interesting 
speaker. Miss Margaret Aborn came 
from Boston to speak in-place of Miss 
Pfleghaar, Sunday, November 19. The 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C Te O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN; PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes, 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. eo Wee 

Vicz-PresipenT, Mrs. RA B .TLEY. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. * ELIOT. 

TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, "MD., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palf: rey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera, SecrerTary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago, Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 
For information apply to the President, 


REY. F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Cuunrcn, Treasurer. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
jn October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair,. 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


SCHOOL 


turkey dinner omitted since before the 
war was given in connection with the 
annual bazaar on Saturday, November 11. 
A large number of Alliance women and 
their friends were present. The affair 
was a financial and social success. The 
Alliance is fortunate in having for its 
president Mrs. Anthony F. Ittner, for- 
merly a teacher and an active worker for 
the Board of Religious Organization 
(which includes Unitarian women) in so- 
cial hygiene, mothercraft, and different 
lines of work political and sociological. 
One innovation is the request to the Young 
Married Women’s Circle to take charge 
of the Thursday luncheons for the mem- 
bers of the Alliance who weekly on that 
day sew for the orphan children cared 
for in the Mission House, the sixty-six- 
year-old child of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, for whose financial support the 
church has always provided, through the 
generous philanthropy of individual mem- 
bers. Mrs. William L. Huse, who gave 
the building which houses this institution, 
is still its president. The Alliance pro- 
gram for the year is the study of “The 
Reconstruction of Religion,” by Charles A. 
Ellwood, a professor in the University of 
Missouri, led by Mrs. Day, wife of the 
pastor. The Laymen’s League, at its first 
meeting, November 16th, under the leader- 


ship of Anthony I. Ittner, had an inter- 
esting speaker in Taraknath Das, who 
talked on conditions in India and the Near 
East. New members are coming in, and 
the church looks to this organization for 
renewed and sustained interest in the 
growth of the church. Dr. Theodore G. 


Soares has been secured to give four lec- 
tures on the nature of children, education, 
social attitude, and living. 
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- book. 


Offer No. 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS AT CHRISTMAS 


OU remember the conversation. 


get her.” 


2? 


It was about Christmas. 
The other replied, “Why don’t you get her a book?” 
For the occasion this was the complete answer. 


“TI wish I knew what to 
“T thought of that, but she has a 


One of them said, 


To change the notion that a book is a book one must show something. Especially when one is choosing 


gifts for friends and the family. 

; We examine one thousand books a year for our literary pages. 
writing people tell the truth about them. They ought to be able to help at this season, and we think they 

- do in the accompanying list, all quality books. 

It is real pleasure for us to get the number of titles down to eight. 

_ tion. Each one is both 4 book and the book in its own field and after its own kind. 

We offer these volumes at unusual terms for your holiday gifts, in combination with Tue Recister for 

1923. 


Our reviews cover the best ones. Thirty 


Note the variety and the distinc- 


This journal has come to the front rank of religious papers, for it tells the inner meaning of the great 


events of our wide world with freshness, insight, precision, and high spirit. 
quarter where people read the English language. 
Iti is the journal of liberal and applied Christianity. 


It is known and quoted in every 


The Books and Why We Chose Them 


Regular Price of 
the Book and 
THE REGISTER 


BABBITT 

-By Sinclair Lewis 
The keenest, most unsparing and 
delightful literary analysis of the 


_ typical prosperous American, in 


the form of a novel. 


WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA 

By G. K. Chesterton 
Chesterton, who was here in 1921, 
saw what no one else ever saw 
before, and wrote it as no one else 
could write it. 


WISE MEN FROM THE 
EAST AND FROM THE 
WEST 

By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 


Dr. Rihbany’s book comes at the 


very hour when the Near East, of 
which he writes and whose son he 
is, is the center of the world’s 
crisis. 


THE PRIEST 

By William Laurence Sullivan 
The whole church is now. Dr. 
Sullivan’s parish, and his self-re- 
vealing and dramatic story be- 
comes doubly appealing to Lib- 


~ erals. 


OLD BOSTON IN COLO- 
NIAL DAYS 

By Mary Caroline Crawford 
This successful volume with many 
beautiful pictures brings the vivid 
and authentic yesterday of a 
strong and unique people. 


THE STORY OF OUR 
CONSTITUTION 

By Eva March Tappan 
For your boy, your girl, yourself! 


The graphic, human, and wonder- — 


ful account of the making and 
meaning of our form of govern- 
ment and the men who did it. 
Read it to-day when the radicals 
of the world want something else. 


$6.00 


$7.00 


$6.50 


$5.35 


$8.00 


$5.50 


Our 
Holiday 
Price 


for 


om) $4.75 


for 


Both $5. 00 


Both i $5.00 


for 


Both } ¢4 00 


for 


' Both ‘ $6.00 


for 


Both ‘ $4.00 


for 


7. THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


Regular Price of Our 
Offer No. the Book and Holiday 
THE REGISTER Price 


By Ulysses G. B. Pierce $6.00 Hah i $4.50 
Leather Editicn f 
There has never been a book of 
selections from the Bible for spir- 
itual reading in church, home, and 
private devotions, to equal Dr. 
Pierce’s. 
- GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS ) 
By Caroline Ticknor $7.50 is $5. 25 


Mrs. Ticknor knew intimately and 
entertained constantly the famous 
writers of America, and her can- 
did, piquant memories are the 
literary treasure of the year. 


We will forward the book and 
Tue Recister, and send you a bill. (If you prefer, you may 
send a money order or check with the order.) Subscriptions 
entered under this offer must be in the name of a person 
in whose household there is not at present a regular subscriber ~ 
for Tue Recister. This offer expires January 31, 1923. 


Fill out and mail the coupon. 


Tue CuristiAn REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Sr., Boston 9, Mass. 


I have*chosen Holiday Book Offer No. ........-s-seeeeees 
Please send the book and Tur Recisrer to the addresses 
given below, for which I agree to pay promptly upon receipt 
of bill. 


(YO eS SS e RAB OD COBRIGRD ODE One Son ROHAN OMOLaaGIs6 ~ 


i ea cy 


EOF 


See eee ee ee ee a iy 
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One of our editorial colleagues says 
something: “A hearse is a poor vehicle 
in which to ride to church, why wait aor 
it?” 


“Bobby, how many times have 
Bobby: “Oncet.” 


Teacher : 
you whispered today?” 


Teacher: “Willie, what should he have 
said?’ Willie (eagerly): “Twicet.”— 
Boys’ Life. 


Orchestra Drummer: ‘“J’m the fastest 
man in the world.” Violinist: ‘How’s 
that?’ O. D.: “Time flies, doesn’t it?” 
V.: “So they say.” O. D.: “Well, I beat 
time.’—Chaparral, 


A Western exchange tells of a speed 
maniac who ran head-on into a seven- 
story office building and after regaining 
consciousness weakly murmured, “I blew 
my horn.”’—Boston Transcript. 


They knew each other very candidly. 
Said one: “I’ve been in the harness in 
this chureh for the past twenty-two 
years.” “Yes, and during that time you’ve 
worn out fifteen holdbacks and only one 
collar.” 


While we are speaking of spiritual 
hardening of the arteries, let us admit it 
is strange to see how some people are 
able to “eulogize the Revolutionary fa- 
thers and in the same breath attack the 
Reyolutionary sons.” 


The retort pertinent of the evolutionist 
is minted, and the messenger is ready to 
earry it to William Jennings Bryan the 
next time that theological commoner pub- 
licly repudiates his arboreal and simian 
ancestry. “I am willing,” says the mes- 
sage, “to be an ex-ape in order that I 
may reach the apex.” 


A teacher of music in a public school 
was trying to impress upon her pupils the 
meaning of f and ff in a song that they 
were about to learn. After explaining 
the first sign, she said, “Now, children, 
what do you say; if f means forte, what 
does ff mean?” “Highty!” shouted one 
enthusiastic pupil—Youth’s Companion. 


A man called at the village post-office 
for a registered letter which he knew 
would be awaiting him. The letter was 
there, but the clerk demurred at handing 
it over, as he had. no means of identify- 
ing the caller. The caller took a photo- 
graph of himself from his pocket, re- 
marking, “I think that ought to satisfy 
you as to who I am.” ‘The clerk looked 
long and earnestly at the portrait and 
then said: “Yes, that’s you, right enough. 
Here’s your letter.’—Kansas City Star. 


A little reasoning eliminates much 
hokum in this prohibition business. Ches- 
terton is neatly answered by a plain 
American parson, Rey. H. B. Luccok, as 
follows. The argument, he says, is that 
prohibition is wrong, because the rich can 
evade it and the poor cannot. “What 
laws do not the rich evade more easily? 
It is just as true with the laws against 
stealing. It has been notorious in Amer- 
ica that a man gets sent to jail for steal- 
ing a railroad spike, but when he steals 
a whole railroad he is liable to get sent 
to the Senate. So the poor man who vio- 
lates the Prohibition amendment finds 
himself thrown into the society of crimi- 
nals in the jail, while the rich man who 
violates the same law is thrown into the 
society of Mr. Chesterton.” 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


President, Jamms P. ParMENTER. Vice-Presidents: 
Pav. REvERE FROTHINGHAM, ROBERT WINSOR, JR. 
Secretary, RopERT 8. Lorine. Directors: Guo. H. 
Euuis, J. H. AppLesen, Joun H. Larurop, H. 
Barrer LEARNED. Treasurer, HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


DR. REEVES’ SANITARIUM 


is a private home for nervous patients, and elderly 
people requiring care. Excellent table, homelike 
surroundings, auto drives. 
HARRIET E. REEVES, M.D. 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Telephone Melrose 0133. 


BAZAAR CHAIRMEN! 


Why Don't You—for your Fairs—order some 
of that exceptionally pure Olive Oil Soap 


(Castile) that has been sold so widely for the 
different Women’s College Funds? Excellent 
profit! Address 


MARION E. STANWOOD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


In our advertisement BOOKS FOR GIFTS in 
the issue of November 30th, an error was made in 
quoting the price of “CHRISTMAS EVE ON 
BEACON HILL,” by Richard B. Kimball. The 
correct price is $0.35, 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE POT OF GOLD 


By GEORGE CLARKE PECK 


This gifted author suggests a few 
of the paths to the fabled treasure 
at the foot of the rainbow. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFEFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses, Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 

JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secre (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 

rvice, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Subject, “Spiritual Spheres of 
Influence.” Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kin- 
dergarten at 11 A.M. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. Subject, ‘Peace on Barth.” 
Mr. Hudson will preach. All cordially welcome, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 A.M. Morning Prayer with ser- 
mon by Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, 11 a.m. 
Open daily 9-12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10. 30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Easter. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All are welcome. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the door.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 


Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. © 


Sunday, December 17, 11 a.M. and 5 P.M., an- 
nual Christmas pageant, “The Nativity.” Cho- 
rus choir under Thompson Stone. The public 
cordially invited. 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


This is a different 


TRAVEL LECTURE 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS 


Minister of Unity Church, Brockton, Mass 
made a visit to the Republic of Honduras 
recently, and will lecture to clubs and churches on 


“THE LAND OF THE BANANA” 


Over 100 good pictures 


Large audiences have already approved thislecture 


Early application for lecture desired. Terms 
reasonable, Address 


868 BELMONT ST., BROCKTON, MASS. 


——_ 


